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“ Thou dost not know, when pale 
My cheek appears, that to my heart the blood 
Hath rush’d like lava, when a sudden gale 
Of terror sweeps its flood.” 
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MEANWHILE May had sat, vainly expecting her father, till past 
midday. His absence did not make her really uneasy about him, 
because she often found he did not come home at the time he 
appointed, when he had gone into. the mountains with his friends 
the custom-house officers; but another thing lay heavy on her 
heart. Her father might possibly not come in till the evening, 
or, perhaps, even late at night, and she must remain at home 
waiting for him ; and then she would not be able to go up on the 
mountain to see kind Bernhard, and hear him read aloud the 
account of holy Sebastian. That would be a disappointment 
indeed, and so great a one that it seemed to the poor child like a 
real misfortune. She ran repeatedly out of the house to gaze up 
the mountain-road on which she expected her father’s returning 
form to appear, and her bright eyes could see all up it; but 
neither her father nor his companions were visible. Then she 
went back again into the kitchen, with a deep sigh, to ascertain 
that the chickens and pease she was preparing for dinner were 
not getting burnt; when all at once she heard a noise of many 
voices close to the house, and recognised her father’s amongst 
them. May bounded quickly to the door to greet him with a 
“God save you!” but the words died on her lips, when she saw 
him talking loud and passionately in the midst of his companions, 
and she withdrew timidly behind the door. 

“Tt is too bad of them to have killed my poor dog!” cried 
Werner; “ and I will henceforth maintain that smugglers are 
murderers as well as thieves. What had the poor dumb creature 
done to them? How could it help it if I, as its master, ordered 
it to accompany me to the mountains? If I could but tell what 
rascal had struck that blow, I would punish him as he deserves ; 
but I believe they are all alike, and would any of them kill a poor 
dog without warning or remorse.’ 

“Never mind, Werner,” said one of the officers; “if we had 
but got hold of the goods they carried home this night it would 
not have mattered much about the dog. You could have bought 
as good a one as you could want for a couple of dollars !”’ 

“ You may think so,” replied Werner ; “ but there was not a 
dog equal to Sultan in the whole Tyrolese country. He had been 
with me twelve years, and could tell a smuggler a mile off. For 
all those years he has been my faithful companion both by day 
and night; and many a time have I rested my weary head upon 
him by way of pillow, while the good beast would not stir for fear 
of wakening me! Do you think I can heed the loss of such a dog 
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as little as if it had been my fur cap, or my hunting-pouch? My 
rifle is my greatest treasure, for it is an heirloom of my father’s 
and was in the war at Passeye; but I would gladly give it to any 
one who could restore old Sultan to life again.” 

“It is a bit of revenge of the smugglers,” said another of 
Werner’s companions. “They have a particular spite against 
you, Werner, and they have shown it on your dog. But striking 
him dead was a shame ; if they had only shot him at once——” 

“It is all one,” interrupted Werner, trying to conquer his 





' feelings, as he passed his hand once or twice across his brow; “I 


shall owe it them, that is enough. Farewell, till to night! As 
long as this moon lasts the rogues will not be quiet one night ; 
and I have a feeling that next time we are out we shall be com- 
pensated by a good prize for our fruitless watch of yesterday.” 

The men went their way, and Werner entered his home, where 
May welcomed him with a very tearful face. She had been very 
fond of poor Sultan; he was the playfellow of her childhood, and 
she even owed him her life, for when she was about two years old 
he had rescued her unhurt from a swollen mountain torrent. 

Her father looked sharply at her, and then said, in a cross tone, 
“Don’t make that dismal face, May; it is bad enough if all is 
dark and gloomy in my own soul, and I[ would fain not be re- 
minded, whenever I look round me, of the evil which we cannot 
remedy. Sultan was a good beast; but he was getting very old, 
might have died any day on his own bed of straw. Come in, 
May, we will speak of other things.” 

Both father and daughter, however, found it equally impossible 
to talk of anything else. The time of the midday meal passed 
gravely and sadly by. Then Werner seated himself in an arm- 
chair near the large stove (which was kept continually heated), 
and looked down on the ground before him with a scowling coun- 
tenance. May sat down before him, and took up her lace-pillow, 
for which Bernhard had made her a set of very neat bobbins of 
birehwood. She worked so skilfully and neatly that it was a 
pleasure to look at her. Her natty fingers caught the slender 
threads so rapidly, and crossed them so cleverly, that the fine web of 
lace grew visibly before the eyes of the spectator, and gradually 
expanded into a complete work of art. Werner had always been 
fond of watching her work, because May’s mother had been such 
an excellent lace-maker; and he had often thought, in their 
wooing days, how pretty she looked sitting at her lace-pillow. 
His daughter had now grown her very image, and the longer he 
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looked at her the more cheerful he became. At length, however, 
his eye fell upon the little bobbins that were dancing up and down 
between her fingers. He knew they were made and presented to 
her by Bernhard Tetta, and at the thought of him another 
mood came over him. His anger rose afresh, when he remembered 
that he believed the father of the young man who was wooing his 
own daughter to be his mortal enemy, as well as an offender 
against the laws of the land, whom every faithful subject of the 
emperor ought to hate. 

* May!” he exclaimed, restlessly rocking himself to and fro as 
he spoke, “do put those bobbins out of my sight, for they make 
me angry. He who made them is a good fellow enough, but I 
can’t think of him without thinking of his father too, who acts as 
if he had sold himself to the Evil One, body and soul.” 

May silently exchanged that set of bobbins for another; but 
there came a bright tear into her eye, which her father did not 
perceive. 

“T can’t be sure, May,” he continued, “ but I have a sort 
of feeling, though it may, be a superstitious one, that none but 
Ignatius Tetta could have played me such a trick as killing my 
poor dog. He is cunning enough to lay wait for the poor fellow ; 
and there is no smuggler amongst them all who equals him in 
boldness and malice.” 

May let her hands sink in her lap, and turned quite pale. 
She had always hoped that it was possible a reconciliation might 
take place between old Tetta and her father, which would fulfil 
the wishes of Bernhard and herself. Now, however, this last hope 
was destroyed by the information that Tetta belonged to the band 
of smugglers. Werner could never make a friendly alliance with 
one of a set of men whom he looked upon as so utterly detestable. 
May sat quite still, with her hands still hanging down beside her, 
and her eyes fixed on the ground; while her pale cheeks testified 
to the struggle within. She could not take in the terrible idea, or 
realize that the father of the upright Bernhard could belong to 
those men whom Werner daily railed against as so despicable. 
And if it really were so! A thousand horrible tales which she 
had heard about the bloody battles which often occurred between the 
smugglers and the custom-house officers, occurred to her mind in a 
moment; and she had never before been so struck by the dangers 
to which her father exposed himself in his midnight wanderings. 
Was it, then, so utterly impossible that Werner and Tetta might 
meet and quarrel, or came to blows, and even to murder? In 
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those few moments the poor child experienced the strongest 
excitement her peaceful life had ever known, and it was long 
before she could recover herself. 

Werner guessed what was passing within her, and he pitied her. 
He strove to give a kind expression to his harsh features, and 
said, with unusual gentleness, “It is true, indeed, May. Ignatius 
Tetta isa smuggler! I have kept it from you till to-day, because 
I think it is one of the worse things we can say of a man; and I 
knew that it would trouble you. He is renowned for it through 
the whole valley; but people don’t like to talk about it, for in 
their stupidity they can’t understand that there is any particular 
sin in a little smuggling, and they don’t like to show up any one 
who sells them their goods a little cheaper than the common 
shopkeepers. I have myself seen and recognised Ignatius in 
the smugglers’ band. It is not my fault he has not been taken 
prisoner already. I have no pity for smugglers; and if old 
Tetta were not as crafty as he is bold, and as well acquainted with 
all the holes and clefts in the mountains, as the chamois which 
grow up there, we should long since have caught him. It is 
necessary, however, to have positive proofs against him, and we 
must take him in the act.” 

“Oh, father! have pity,” cried the trembling girl. “ You 
surely will not help in this ?” 

“ And why not?” replied Werner; “the duty of every loyal 
subject binds him to exterminate rogues and vagabonds, There is 
a regular gang of them about now in these mountains; and 
Ignatius Tetta, and a certain Gregory Stocker, who has deserved 
the gallows for many of his deeds, are at the head of them. I 
would shoot that fellow Gregory without scruple, if he crossed the 
muzzle of my gun on some of his secret excursions. A smuggler 
is not to be treated like other men, because he obeys neither law 
nor justice ; he casts aside all thought of right and wrong; and 
lives, like a wild beast, on his prey. He must be hunted down 
like a wild beast, too; for he will never forsake his evil ways. 
When once they have tasted of the delights of their lawless and 
perilous calling they never give it up. Its very danger has charms, 
and they look upon it as a means of pleasure as well as of profit. 
What can be worse? Cheating the government, and troubling the 
course of law and justice, is as great an amusement to them as 
rifle-shooting or bowls may be to honest people. May, as long as 
I live I shall be the sworn enemy of the smugglers ; truly, their 
having killed my faithful dog has not made me like them better.” 
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“Perhaps they were driven to it,” said May, in a low voice, 
putting aside her lace cushion, for she felt she could not sit still 
and work any longer. ‘The dog might have betrayed them, and 
so necessity might have compelled them to shoot him.” 

* Necessity !’’ cried Bartholomew, angrily ; “ necessity, indeed ! 
No honest man will ever subject himself to such a necessity, for 
he will never have to be hunted with dogs in the nighttime. The 
dog does but his duty, and that which was taught him by his 
master; but the smuggler breaks all laws and ordinances, and so 
is worse than a dog. Never speak a word to me in favour of 
those rogues, May, or I must think you a traitor to the good 
cause, and no longer look upon you as my child.” 

He stood up angrily, to stride to the door; but May was there 
before him, and exclaimed, anxiously,— 

“Do me one favour, my father. I have heard the custom- 
house officers are going up into the mountains to hunt the 
smugglers this very night. Do not go with them. Stay at home 
and rest. My heart is heavy as if with the weight of some coming 
misfortune, and I feel that you will come to some harm. Indulge 
me this once. You have no need to go; you do not serve for 
money like the others.” 

Werner pushed his daughter out of the way with an ungentle 
hand, and, turning as he left the house, said, with a fierce 
glance,— 

“T do not serve for money but for the right! I will go out 
after the rogues to-night; and, please God, many another night 
too. They shall see that Bartholomew Werner cannot be scared 
away. They have got rid of one formidable enemy in poor old 
Sultan; but if they have found me too sharp and watchful for 
them before, they shall find me doubly so now. I will pursue 
them by day and by night, and seek out their most secret hiding- 
places. I will even learn to dissimulate, and keep company with 
their friends. There are traitors even among themselves; and if 
I should live to see the day when the whole gang is driven away, or 
even, for aught J care, exterminated, I will give a barrel of good 
wine out of my cellar to whoever has helped most in the good deed.” 

Werner had worked himself up into a tremendous passion. His 
face glowed all over, even to the roots of his hair; and though he 
ceased speaking suddenly, his flashing eye and compressed mouth, 
as well as the violence with which he banged the door behind him 
when he left the room, showed but too clearly that his fury was 
on the increase, instead of going off. 
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May looked after him in sorrow. She still clung to a faint hope 
that her father might have been mistaken when he fancied he re- 
cognised Ignatius Tetta amongst the smugglers. But, after all, 
what great difference would this make to her, even if it should be 
true? Werner was, at least, fully convinced of old Tetta’s guilt ; 
and whatever her father had once taken into his head she knew was 
not easily.removed from it. 

“T will ask Bernhard to tell me the truth, on his word of 
honour,” said May, at last, to herself; ‘if his father is wrongfully 
accused, then I will speak up in his defence, however angry my 
father may be. No worse punishment can come to me than not 
having Bernhard for a husband; and I must bear all the rest, 
whether my father should be really offended with me or not.”’ 

May returned to her household avocations, much comforted after 
she had taken this resolution, but kept looking every quarter of an 
hour at the old house-clock, that she might be punctual to the time 
she had fixed for going down the mountain. 


No. VI. 


“The clouds of eve in shade are blending 
Mountain, and wood, and glen, 
Stooping, like angel forms descending, 
To watch the sleep of holy men. 
And day’s last smile of sadden’d light, 
Dies on yon dark upheaved height.” 
SEWELL. 


EventNG came at length ; the sun went down, the shadows became 
stronger and stronger, and cool breezes flew softly through the 
narrow valleys. Bernhard was at the trysting-place an hour before 
sunset. He gazed frequently up the path by which he expected 
May, and also looked around him over the bright-green meadow, 
and towards the Alps and glaciers which formed the background 
of that glorious panorama. In one hand, Bernhard held a roll 
of paper, which contained the fair copy of his ‘Sacred Piece on 
the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian; and, in the other, a small 
wooden figure of the Saint, which he had carved as a present to 
May. His thoughts, for the present, however, appeared fully 
occupied by-the lovely prospect around him. 

“] wish my father were here now,” he said to himself; “ here I 
think I could find words sufficiently eloquent to convince him, that 
he has utterly mistaken what he calls the love of nature, when 
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he fancies it must lead him to strife and discord. Is not all good 
and quiet in nature, when, as now, she is spread out before us in 
calm repose, ‘with the glowing heaven casting its halo of light 
down upon her? My poor father! He is so wise and under- 
standing about many things, which other men know little about ; 
but the highest treasure, an inward peace, is wanting to him, and 
without that he cannot properly understand the outward leading 
of this beautiful world.’ Bernhard’s countenance fell, as these re- 
flections occupied his mind, when all at once he heard the 
cheerful sound of the herds being driven down from the higher 
pastures. He looked hastily around to see if May was approach- 
ing, as she often went up there first to pay a visit to her favourite 
cow; but she was not there, and the herd-boy told him, in answer 
to his inquiries, that the young mistress would not be able to come 
down till the last beams of the sun had left the plain, and only 
lighted up the peaks of the mountain. 

Then he gazed again down into the valley, and listened for the 
sound of the vesper bells which the light breeze bore up to him 
from the neighbouring villages. The shadows in the hollow 
rapidly became darker, but the sun still reached to the middle of 
the mountain, and the glacier tops to the right, down towards the 
Swiss frontier, glowed brightly with the finest rose colour. Bern- 
hard had enjoyed this beautiful sight a hundred times, but yet it 
ever appeared new to him. 

“Tt is a splendid and a glorious sight,” he said to himself, “to 
behold the sun taking leave of the earth for the nighttime. It 
seems as though it collected all its loveliest beams for its parting 
greeting, in order to comfort mankind should they be troubled at 
its disappearing, and in that vanishing splendour I can always 
fancy a sort of soft sadness, especially if May is not with me to 
cheer me up. But then, when night departs, and dawn gradually 
breaks over the earth, and the tips of our glaciers first catch the 
sun’s returning rays, then—Oh, May! May!” he interrupted him- 
self with a shout, for he saw his beloved hastily climbing up the 
path from the valley. 

Hastily depositing his manuscript and his carving on the ground 
he ran to meet May, but when he was close enough to observe her 
countenance, he was much alarmed at its distressed expression. She 
was much heated, and out of breath with the haste she had made ; 
and when the young man stood before her -she could not imme- 
diately speak to him, so much was she exhausted. 

Bernhard extended his arm to support her, but to his surprise 
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she turned away, and placing herself opposite to him, spoke as 
follows :— 

“Bernhard! before we begin to talk about your play, and all our 
hopes, you must tell me one thing. It is a great misfortune should 
it prove true—and even if it is not true, we shall not be much 
better off, except that my heart will feel lighter for knowing it. 
I could not keep at home to-day, nor resist the longing I felt to 
join you here, though I have left my household duties half done, 
as if I were a careless and untidy girl; but it is hardly my fault, 
for we can’t attend to things rightly when our heart is heavy 
withal ; and we have but one desire, to relieve ourselves of the 
oppressing weight. ‘That is why I have come here so fast, Bernhard, 
for you only can help me, and 1 know you are truthful and honour- 
able, and will answer my question uprightly. Is it not so?” 

“ Certainly, I will, May,” replied Bernhard, in a comforting tone, 
though with a slight accent of surprise. ‘ Only tell me what ails 
you, my own May, and be sure that if Bernhard can help you he 
will do so joyfully. But you must not look so sad and anxious, for 
it makes me miserable to see you; and I feel something as I did 
the day before my mother died, when I knew a great calamity was 
hanging over me.” 

“Oh, Bernhard,” said poor May, “heavily as my trouble weighs 
on my mind, it seems still worse to speak it out, for if truth compels 
you to say ‘yes’ to my question, when I am hoping for a decided 
‘no,’ then my last hope will be taken from me, and our misfortune 
sealed.” 

Bernhard began to feel as downcast as the little maiden herself, 
for he knew it could be no light matter which made his own bright 
May so downhearted and sad, at the moment of their meeting ; so 
he exclaimed earnestly, “1 entreat you to speak out at once, for 
suspense is harder to bear than a misfortune, and if you have 
really one to announce to me, we will try to lighten the burden by 
bearing it together.” 

May sighed deeply ; then, coming nearer, she took the young 
man’s two hands in her own, and, looking him full in the face, 
said solemnly, “I only wish, for ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ Bernhard. Speak, 
and speak truly, is your father a smuggler, or is he not?” 

The son of Ignatius Tetta turned deathly pale as he stood 
before his beloved. He had not expected this question, and all it 
might entail fell heavily upon his heart. He gazed on her cheek 
for a moment or two, then, seeing it grow paler and paler, he said 
in a subdued and sorrowful tone the word May dreaded to hear. 
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May said nothing; she let go his hands and threw herself 
weeping on the grass, tearing the little flowers that grew near her 
to pieces almost unconsciously. Bernhard sat down beside her, in 
silent sympathy, for he knew not what comforting words or assur- 
ance to give her to dispel her fears. All at once, however, he 
started up, and hastened to the spot where he had left his things. 
May was too unhappy to pay much attention to his movements, 
but when he resumed his place by her side, with the roll of papers 
under his arm, and the beautifully-carved figure in his hands, her 
awakened curiosity enabled her to check her tears, and gaze up in 
his face with an inquiring look. 

“See, May,” Bernhard begun, in a low tone ; “see this carving of 
St. Sebastian which I have occupied my leisure time lately in 
making for you. See how, according to the story of his martyrdom, 
his body is pierced with many darts, and yet he kept up bravely 
in all his sorrow and pain. We may learn a lesson from his story. 
What are our, sorrows in comparison to his? and, besides, we can 
bear them together, while he was alone, and forsaken by all the 
world.” 

“You are right, Bernhard,” replied May, as she turned the 
carving round and carefully examined it. “It seems as though 
we never should be able to marry ; but still we may see each other 
sometimes, and if we help each other to bear our grief, it will not 
be so heavy a burden. As long as the fine weather lasts, we may 
meet here every evening, to talk over our troubles, and I dare say 
when winter comes, we shall find some other trysting-place.” 

“Let us do so,” said Bernhard approvingly; “and if we can 
manage to meet most days, and comfort each other, at last, perhaps, 
we may forget to mourn over the brighter days we once enjoyed.” 

“Tf a worse time even than this does not come, Bernhard,” rejoined 
May, with a deep sigh ; “if we may but keep as we are now, we 
must try and be thankful. But do you remember. the bloody 
battle there was, two years ago, between the smugglers and the 
custom-house officers? Suppose that were to happen again, and 
my father and yours were to meet ?” 

‘Don’t keep supposing evils, dearest May,” interrupted 
Bernhard. ‘Why should we let our thoughts dwell upon the 
worst evil that could happen, when we have plenty to bear in the 
difficulties that really exist? See, twilight is coming on. Let us 
come up to the chalet: I dare say the fire will not be quite out in 
the cheese-room ; and then I can get alight, and read you my play 
as I promised, and that will fill your mind with other thoughts ; 
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for when you hear the sad story of the holy man’s sufferings, I am 
sure you will think less about ourselves and more about him! 
Come, May! I will read you what I have written.” 

“Yes, let us come!” replied May, sadly, and rose from the 
ground. Leaning on Bernhard’s arm, she soon climbed the steep 
grassy slope which separated their resting-place from the chalet. 
She had confided her trouble to him she loved, but her heart felt 
heavy still; and she dreaded the length of the approaching 
sleepless night she saw before :her. “Oh,” she thought, “if it 
were but morning, and my father safely at home, sitting quietly 
with me at breakfast, as he did yesterday and the day before, I 
would not trouble about the future.” 

When they reached the chalet, a sharp, cold, icy wind blew 
right in their, faces down one of the clefts in the rocks. It had 
become very dark, and stars were glittering in the sky. May 
stepped into the shelter of the house with a shudder, greeted the 
herd-boy who was busy with the cows, and ushered her companion 
into the cheese-room, where a bright fire was still burning under 
the great caldron which swung from the ceiling. 

“We will stay here,” said May, seating herself, as she spoke, 
upon a tub turned upside-down beside the fire. ‘It is cold 
outside, and the rough wind might blow out your little lamp.” 

Bernhard sate dows upon a wooden stool opposite to her, and, 
after clearing his throat, unrolled his paper, and began to read 
as he had promised May. He accompanied his words with 
suitable gestures, and tried to express in his countenance the 
feelings described, as he turned his body from one side to the 
other, as different people spoke, and waved his hand up and 
down, keeping a sort of time to the rhythm. May was all at- 
tention. ‘The melodious fall of the long Alexandrine lines had 
a soothing effect upon her. She listened more to that than to 
the actual words, and her excited spirits felt calmed into a state of 
repose, which no anxious thoughts intruded into. The two young 
people made a pretty group in the glowing light of the flickering 
flame, a group such as an artist would have loved to portray. 
Bernhard sate very upright on his stool, and that his movements 
might not be impeded by holding the book, recited mostly from 
memory. The right side of his bronzed face and body was 
illuminated by the bright firelight, while the opposite side con- 
tinued in pitch darkness, and his shadow was reflected in gigantic 
proportions on the walls of the hut. May was leaning forward on 
her rustic seat, while one arm carelessly rested on the fireplace, and 
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the other hand played unconsciously with the little carved image 
which lay on her lap. Her face was bent down, so that only a 
faint reflection of the firelight shone upon it, leaving her pretty 
features in a misty shadow. The herd-boy, who had crept nearer 
to profit by the reading, stood with outstretched head in the 
shadow of the half-opened door; and the brightly-shining tin and 
copper-vessels, which were hemi round ‘the walls, reflected the 
firelight on their highly-polished surface in every direction, and 
added to the picturesqueness of the scene. 

At last Bernhard ended his reading, and rolled up his papers 
again to put into his: pocket, while awaiting May’s opinion of his 
performance. ‘The herd-boy’s head was rapidly withdrawn from 
the door, but May still continued in her listening attitude, nor was 
she roused from it till Bernhard disturbed her by exclaiming aloud, 
“ Well!” 

“Oh, Bernhard !” she said, in an earnest voice, “ that sad story 
grieves my heart! That poor, holy, and beautiful youth, to have 
to die so early a martyr’s death! but doubtless he has now a 
heavenly crown, and is besides paid much honour too on earth 
both in designs and poetry. But now, Bernhard, we must part! 
It is getting dete: and you have still farther to go than I.” They 
stepped out into the night, and the whole vault of heaven was 
glittering with stars. Dew had fallen thickly, and made the 
grass very slippery. May took the young man’s arm, and urged 
him to proceed as quick as he could. A cold breeze still came 
from the glacier tops, the nearest of which were clearly defined 
in hard outlines against the sky, while the others disappeared in 
the darkness. Not a word was exchanged between the two, 
during the short path which led them to the place where they 
must part. ‘The thought of their present anxiety had fallen heavily 
on the hearts of both, and kept them silent and sorrowful. 

When they reached the green spot by the brook, where they 
had met in the morning, and where their paths separated, May 
broke the silence, and said— 

“ Bernhard! we can do nothing but put our trust in heaven. 
I had thought this next play would be the time of our betrothal, 
as the first was of our beginning to like each other; but I see now 
I must not hope it. Farewell, Bernhard! I am heavy at heart, 
and feel as if there was some misfortune very near. Heaven 
forbid there should be though, for we have plenty of trouble as 
it is !” 

“ Whatever comes, we will bear it together,” replied the youth. 
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‘Whatever happens, we may surely share our sorrows together 
if nothing else. Good night, May! I will meet you here again 
to-morrow !” 

May ran lightly down the steep mountain path, and for a few 
moments Bernhard could hear the sound of her footsteps in the 
fallen leaves. ‘Then all was still; and nothing disturbed the 
tranquil air, except the moaning of the wind in the tops of the fir- 
trees, and the splashing of the mountain brook, as it ran down its 
pebbly course into the valley. 

Bernhard entered the deep shadows of the forest and ascended 
slowly to his father’s dwelling. He grieved deeply that that father 
should thus stand between him and happiness; but he looked 
upon him as diseased in mind, and more to be pitied than blamed. 

[ Zo be continued.] 


ON THE LAUNCH OF A FIRST-RATE. 
ENGLAND hails thee with emotion, 
Mightiest child of naval art, 
Heaven resounds thy welcome ; Ocean 
Takes thee smiling to his heart 
Giant oaks of bold expansion 
O’er seven hundred acres fell, 
All to build thy noble mansion, 
Where our hearts of oak shall dwell. 
*Midst those trees, the wild deer bounded 
Ages long ’ere we were born, 
And our great grandfathers sounded, 
Many a jovial hunting-horn. 
Oaks that living did inherit 
Grandeur from our earth and sky, 
Still robust, the native spirit 
In your timbers shall not die, 
Ship, to shine in martial story, 
Thou shalt cleave the ocean’s path, 
Freighted with Britannia’s glory 
And the thunders of her wrath. 
Foes shall crowd their sails, and fly thee, 
Threat’ning havoc to their deck, 
When afar they first descry thee, 
Like the coming whirlwind’s speck. 
Gallant bark! thy pomp and beauty 
Storm or battle ne’er shall blast, 
Whilst our tars, in pride and duty, 
Nail thy colours to the mast. 
CAMPBELL, 
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PRIDE; OR, THE RECRUIT.—No. II. 
A TALE. 


By tar Auruor or ‘Canim Burroy,’ &c. 


Ir was an evening of wretchedness that parted Ellen from her 
brother. Whatever might be his faults, they were nothing in her 
eyes, so many redeeming qualities he possessed to counterbalance 
them. She had loved him with exquisite tenderness from her 
earliest childhood, and her affection so far from being weakened, 
seemed rather to have been increased by the painful circumstances 
under which he was placed. Angry as she knew her father to be, 
she was totally unprepared for the extreme proof he had given of 
his wrath ; severe she was well aware he could be, but that he could 
actually be capable of discarding his only son, the heir of so many 
hopes and expectations, from his paternal roof and home, was a fact 
which, even in. spite of its reality, seemed to exceed belief. Her 
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own anguish was aggravated by the remembrance of her brother's, 
and she recalled with fearful apprehensions the peculiar expression 
of his countenance as he rushed from her. She wept, she prayed, 
but all was confusion alike in mind and heart. Sometimes she 
resolved on again attempting to soften her father, and then the 
dread of encountering his displeasure restrained her; she recol- 
lected, too, that she was utterly ignorant whither William was gone, 
or how she could transmit any intelligence to him. 

She was summoned to tea before she was aware how the time had 
passed, ‘There was no one in the drawing-room when she entered. 
She took her seat at the table, and endeavoured to command 
herself as much as possible ; she trembled, however, when she heard 
her father approaching. There was no severity expressed on his 
features had she dared to look at him, nor any in the tone of his 
voice, but no one acquainted wrth his usual manner, could have 
been deceived by his assumed composure, and given him credit for 
a heart at ease. He attempted to talk on general subjects with 
more than common freedom, but in proportion as he essayed to 
draw her into conversation, she became less and less capable of 
sustaining her part: at length her replies were so inapplicable that 
they drew forth a rebuke. 

“What are you thinking about, Ellen?” said Mr. Morton, 
sharply ; “a child would answer me better than you; speak to the 
purpose or not at all.” 

Ellen raised her mild eyes, now full of tears she could no longer 
repress, to her father’s face. ‘There was no mistaking the meaning 
of that glance, and Mr. Morton felt its full force; unwilling, 
however, that its effects should be observed, he arose, and walked 
to the window: she hesitated whether to follow him, then ventured 
to his side, “Father,” murmured she. He put his arm round 
her, and pressed her to his bosom. 

“ You are a good girl,” said he, in a low tone; “ continue to be 
good—I have no child but you.” 

“ Oh! say not so,” cried Ellen, forgetful of her fears ; “ forgive, 
forgive my poor brother—recall him home!” 

“Ellen!” returned Mr. Morton, with all the sternness he could 
command, “not a word, on your obedience, on that subject. I 
shall banish every thought of it from my mind, and, if possible, 
every association connected with it.” 

“Tf possible!” It was well that Mr. Morton inserted that 
clause into his self-imposed determination. ‘The ties of nature are 
not lightly riven, not lightly effaced from mind and memory. He 
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that with the finger of love planted each holy affection in the heart 
to sanctify, to soften, and to cheer it, has so done His marvellous 
work, that neither want, nor woe, nor wickedness, nor the chilly 
trait of ingratitude itself can totally destroy it. Had Mr. Morton, 
months after these words were uttered, confessed that in spite of 
every endeavour to the contrary, the interdicted subject was never 
absent from his recollection, that it broke his slumbers, met him 
in every path, was inscribed in every page, he would but have 
admitted the fact. He was wretched under the semblance of tranquil 
enjoyment: so true is it that we punish ourselves, when against 
humanity and justice we punish another, and that with a whip of 
scorpions we lash not so much the object of our wrath, as our own 
flesh. ‘The apostolic injunction, “ Be ye angry and sin not,” was 
not forgotten by Mr. Morton, but it was remembered only for him 
to avail himself of the assumed permission, whilst the annexed 
command was overlooked and broken. 

It was not in one but in every instance that Mr. Morton took care 
to evince his total alienation from his son. In the same spirit that 
he had ordered the tree to be cut down which he had planted on 
the occasion of that son’s birth, he caused everything that could 
bring him to remembrance to be removed from his sight. Among 
these was a portrait of William, hanging in the dining-room, 
which had been painted immediately after he had received his 
commission. It was esteemed an excellent likeness, and the 
father’s eye had often rested with acknowledged satisfaction on 
features he avowed to be the perfection of manly beauty. Not 
only was this to be removed but to be destroyed. 

Poor Ellen heard the command, and wept for its severity ; she 
had looked upon this portrait as a gift to herself, and it was a 
treasure that she valued above all others. Even her gentle spirit 
was in this instance prompted to rebel; she excelled in painting, 
and was an artist of no mean acquirement: she skilfully concealed 
the figure by means of a mantle, giving the picture an entirely 
different character. Whilst she was engaged in her task another 
was hung in its place; Mr. Morton noticed the change the next 
day, and then ever afterwards studiously avoided even raising his 
eyes to the spot; he thus remained unconscious that the portrait 
so altered had been restored to its original position. 

It was a bitter task to Ellen to efface what she had been accus- 
tomed to look upon with delight, and “sorrow’s blinding tears,” 
had frequently compelled her to lay aside her brush. Sometimes 
the wish crossed her that William could as easily wipe off the 
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stain which obscured his name, as she could efface the gay habili- 
ments of his profession, and then her heart sunk within her as she 
clothed his parting words with deeds that he might dare in the 
recklessness of his spirit to attempt. And then again an ardent 
hope, a confident conviction, arose that every expectation of him 
would in the end be more than realized that had been so cruelly 
disappointed. 

The brief note which Stephen had left with his mother for her, 
was little more than a repetition of the words he uttered when he 
rushed from her. You shall see me worthy of your love, or you 
shall see me no more; but whatever my fate may be you shall not 
be kept ignorant of it.” Not daring to offer this note to her father, 
she laid it open on his table; no observation fell from him re- 
specting its contents, but no doubt remained on her mind that he 
had read it. 

The news that Stephen Holder had left his home was soon made 
public ; it excited no little surprise, nor were the conjectures formed 
as to the cause of his absence less various than incorrect. By some 
a quarrel between him and Jessie was the assigned reason, while 
others asserted that he had given Mr. Morton offence, and had 
been dismissed from his situation ; nothing could be gained to throw 
a light on the subject either from his mother or his affianced bride. 

The note which Stephen had intrusted to their care, was 
delivered to Miss Morton by Jessie. Ellen’s agitation at receiving 
it, prevented her from observing the altered expression of the poor 
girl’s countenance, but no sooner was it reported to her that 
Stephen had deserted Jessie than she walked to the lodge, in whose 
inmates she had ever taken a-lively interest: at sight of her Mrs. 
Holder burst into a flood of tears, which the kindness of Ellen 
augmented rather than checked, contrary to her desire. 

“ No, no, let me cry,” said the good woman, “ it is a relief to my 
poor heart, and it aches fit to break. I may tell you the truth, 
miss, the secret is safe with you—Stephen has enlisted.” 

Ere Ellen could repeat the word, as her surprise prompted her, 
a vague idea crossed her mind that this rash and unexpected act 
had reference to her brother. She questioned Mrs. Holder, but 
could learn nothing from her except the expression of her con- 
currence in the same suspicion. Neither one or the other, how- 
ever, surmised that Stephen had only followed the example of his 
young master; their fate, they felt convinced, was in some way 
connected, but how it was impossible to guess. 


“T don’t wish to know that Iam mistaken in thinking that my 
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poor son has done it to be of use to Mr. William,” said Mrs. 
Holder ; “it is that thought that upholds me, for we can never do 
enough to repay you all for your kindness to us. It is a sad 
stroke, nevertheless. Jessie bears it better’ than I, and I bore it 
better at first than Ido now; but you see, miss, there is a spring in 
the young heart that is wanting in the old. Why I should disbelieve 
him now I can’t tell, but I cannot fancy he is really gone away for 
any time. I have listened so many years for his step that I 
can’t help listening for it still, and if I hear a footfall, or Towler 
barks, as night draws in, I start, get half way to the door, when 
Jessie’s pitiful look brings me to myself, and sends me back to 
weep. Qh, miss! it is a wonderful love that a mother bears her 
son, especially when that son has been from a babe good and 
dutiful, and fond,—there’s nothing like it.” 

“Not the love a mother bears her daughter,” said Ellen, the 
image of her own parent rising before her. 

Mrs. Holder mused: “I think not,” replied she, “but I can’t 
account for it; though perhaps the love is equal, the feeling only is 
different,” she stopped short. “See, see, master is coming to the gate.” 

“Then I will leave you,” said Ellen, rising quickly, “ my father 
will expect to find me at home,” and, taking the shorter way to the 
house, she disappeared. Mr. Morton, however, on reaching the 
gate, dismounted, and, giving his horse to the groom, he told him 
he should walk home. 

“TI wanted to see you, Mrs. Holder,” said he, entering 
the lodge. 

She curtsied lowly, and respectfully offered him a seat. 

“No, no,” returned he, waving his hand. “I merely wished to 
know the truth of what I hear. Has your son really left you? I 
saw him the very evening he is said to have gone away, but he 
said nothing to me that would lead me to suppose he had any such 
intention ; can you account for his conduct?” 

“T cannot,” replied she. 

“But where is he gone? what is he doing?” demanded Mr. 
Morton. 

There was a struggle in the mind of the poor woman between 
respect to Mr. Morton, and a fear of infringing on her son’s 
injunction. 

“TI cannot deceive you, sir,” said she, at length, “ but I can and 
will trust you,—he has gone for a soldier.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Mr. Morton; “ who could have told 
you so?” 
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“ Himself,” replied she. 

“ But why? what would induce him to take so mad a step?” 

“ That he did not tell me,”’ answered she. 

* But it was not with your consent, surely ?” 

“Tt was not asked,” 

“Then he has acted exceedingly wrong,” said Mr. Morton. 
**T hope you made him sensible how much you felt his con- 
duct.” 

* I part with my son in anger!” cried Mrs. Holder, lifting up her 
hands! ‘JZ utter a harsh, an unkind word to him whom I might 
never see again! J put bitter thoughts between him and me, to 
spoil his thought of home, and mine of him!—What would you 
think of me, sir, if I could ?” 

A sudden glow passed over the cheek of Mr. Morton. “ When a 
son forgets his duty,” replied he, “it is weakness in the parent 
to overlook his offence ; what a man sows that let him reap.” 

**The word of God says that,” returned Mrs. Holder, “ and it is 
an awful saying toall. But what says our blessed Saviour? ‘ With 
the same measure that ye mete, it shall be meted to you;’ and if 
my son may have transgressed a little, I, in the course of my life, 
have transgressed much. How dare I then brave God to do to 
me, what a bad feeling might have led me to do to him? It was 
not thus, sir, that you acted.” 

Mr. Morton started: he misunderstood her allusion, and would 
probably have made some remark he would afterwards have 
regretted, had she not resumed: ‘“ Did I, did my poor boy, deserve 
all the kindness you showed when my husband’s dishonest conduct 
was made known to you by his untimely death? Did you not 
overlook the offence, keeping it a secret from every one, and putting 
us in this pretty home, where neither want nor woe, till now, has 
reached us? My Stephen would lay his life down for you and 
yours, aud so would I. You forgave the talents that were owing 
you, should not I forgive the pence ?” 

Mr. Morton writhed in secret under these words, but assuming 
an ease he did not feel, he said, “Well, well, no more of that—the 
past is gone and forgotten. But would you like to purchase your 
son’s discharge, if he be willing? Ifso I will be at every expense 
for the purpose.” 

“The Lord bless you for your goodness!” exclaimed the poor 
woman. “ But it’s of no use. He could have done it himself if he 
would—but no ; he has left all his money for my use and Jessie’s— 
would either of us touch a sixpence of it? He’s not one, you see, 
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sir, that goes back in the road he takes—especially when, as he 
says, he has only done what his duty required of him.” 

Mr. Morton said no more: he walked home full of thought, and 
his reflections were not of the most pleasing character. But did he 
condemn the poor woman for her leniency to her son? No, nor 
was he as just to her motives as he ought. “ Happy for the poor,” 
said he to himself; “ whatever may be the privations of their lot, 
they are, at least, spared those mortifications of spirit which their 
superiors are doomed to experience. Forgiveness in her is easy 
and natural ; no just feeling of insulted pride makes the wound she 
has received incurable.” 

Among the servants at the hall, was one of the name of Barnsley. 
He had entered the family as valet to Mr. Morton, but was now 
his butler. With that inconsistency of pride which frequently forms 
one of its striking peculiarities, Mr. Morton admitted this man into 
a degree of confidence that no other person could boast. Not that 
he allowed the slightest familiarity on the part of Barnsley, or that 
he was less stately to him than to others. He never for a moment 
forgot their relative position, but he would express more of his 
feeling to him than to any one else. Barnsley was an artful man, 
and knew far more how to decipher his master’s character than 
Mr. Morton was able to read his. He would listen with the 
utmost apparent respect to what was said to him; and though his 
replies were very concise, he skilfully infused that poison in his 
words, that was best suited to take effect. He had never liked 
William, and the dislike was mutual. Barnsley felt that though he 
could deceive the father, he was not able to deceive the son; and 
William despised the man at once for the art that was successful, 
and the attempt that was a failure. 

Barnsley had long viewed with admiration the ripening beauty of 
Jessie ; and he would have told her so had not her own innocence 
kept him in awe, and the fear of Stephen still more restrained him. 
He held the latter indeed in contempt as being his inferior, but he 
bowed in secret to the young man’s determined character, and to the 
respect, with which he was universally regarded. Stephen’s absence 
now seemed to remove every obstacle out of his way, and feeling 
the course open to him, he determined not to lose the opportunity. 
Whatever were his ultimate intentions he did not trouble himself 
to inquire. It was enough that the pursuit would afford him 
present amusement and gratification. Jessie was the prettiest girl 
in the neighbourhood, there was no longer any one near her to call 
him to an account for any degree of attention he might please to 
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show her, and if no other result was to be attained, his own vanity 
would be flattered. 

It was not long before he commenced his maneeuvres. Jessie, who 
was an orphan, and a protégé of Miss Morton, was always kept in 
employ by that lady, and was, therefore, in the habit of going back- 
wards and forwards to the house. One evening Barnsley caught 
sight of her as she was leaving the housekeeper’s room. In an 
instant he had concealed himself near the path which he knew she 
must take, and as soon as she appeared in sight, he came forward 
pretending to have met her.by accident. To her annoyance he ex- 
pressed his determination to see her safe home. Poor Jessie dreaded 
no evil so much as him, and with thanks she declined his offer. 

Barnsley, however, was not to be repulsed. He saw he was 
distressing her, but it was his own pleasure that he was seeking, not 
hers. Her modesty, her reserve, her timidity made him persist 
the more in keeping close to her side. He ought to have respected 
her the higher for her conduct ; but while it is the property of virtue, 
like the skilful insect, to extract honey from what is in itself 
poisonous, it is. the reproach of vice to draw bitterness from that 
which is intrinsically sweet. There was nothing indeed in 
Barnsley’s manner to awake a fear, but his company was sufficiently 
irksome to make her spring with joy over the threshold of the open 
door of the lodge. 

“] must ask Mrs. Holder how she is,” said Barnsley, following 
Jessie. “You would have thought me very rude, if I had not, 
would not you?” added he, addressing the astonished woman, and 
holding out his hand to her. 

The latter action Mrs. Holder affected not to observe, and 
curtsying replied, “They only can be thought rude to each other 
who are equal.” 

“Very neatly said,” cried he, smiling graciously. “But you 
are too humble, Mrs. Holder. I am not aware of any difference 
between us. We have known each other for many years.” 

“For a great many,” returned she ; “ but the face seen oftenest is 
not always that of a friend, or of one with whom we may take 
a liberty. 

“True,” replied he,~“ but I am a friend, and we shall not 
quarrel about what liberties we may take with each other. I 
should like to know if you have had news from your son ; where is 
he? You must find yourselves very lonely, and in need of some 
one, especially in the evening, to cheer you” 

Mrs. Holder was not, however, to be thrown off her guard ; she 
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answered him very briefly, while he, considering that he had opened 
a way for future intimacy, thought it better to withdraw himself. 

As soon as he was gone, Jessie explained in what manner he had 
joined her. 

“T do not like the man,” exclaimed Mrs. Holder ; “ we have no 
need of him to cheer our loneliness—visits like his bode good to 
neither of us. He that steals into a house under cover of the 
evening, fears the face of day, and should be a welcome guest to none. 
But why in tears, Jessie? What have we to dread? Have we not 
a defence, sure and nigh? A promise never broken yet to them 
who claimed it. Who is the widow’s friend—the orphan’s 
stay ? 

“TI know, I know,” sighed Jessie; “it was not that—I was 
thinking of Stephen.” 

“ All the better,” replied she ; “thought of the good and absent 
who trust us, is a safeguard to all, and especially the young. Come, 
wipe your eyes; Mr. Barnsley may have taken the hint, and so will 
trouble us no more.” 

The good woman, however, was deceived. It was not long 
afterwards when Barnsley, one evening, without any ceremony, 
entered the lodge. Uninvited, he seated himself between Mrs. 
Holder and Jessie. 

“T am just returned from Greenside fair,” said he, addressing 
the latter; “as you would not go, 1 have brought you what I 
consider as a very pretty fairing. You will do me the favour, I am 
sure, to accept it,” and held a packet towards her. 

Mrs. Holder sprang from her seat, apprehensive that Jessie was 
about to take it. 

“Sit still, dear mother,” said Jessie, calmly—Mrs. Holder sank 
back into her chair—* Mr. Barnsley, you must excuse me; I never 
take presents from strangers.” 

“JT am no stranger,” cried he, hastily, “I am an old friend ; 
what harm can there be, in your accepting a trifle of regard from 
me ?” 

“This harm, sir,” replied she, “it would not be becoming in me. 
What may be kind, perhaps, in you to offer, would certainly be very 
improper for me to accept. If you realty wish to be a friend, 
you will prove it, by your being as distant to me as you were 
before.” 


Unmixed satisfaction at these words sat on the features of Mrs. 
Holder, mortification on those of Barnsley. 


“You ask too much,” said he, rising; ‘but to show you how 
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anxious I am to oblige you, I will now say, good-night. A time 
shall come when you will be more just to me.” 

* What an evil eye he has, mother!’ said Jessie, inwardly 
shuddering. ‘Oh, if he should make mischief between you and 
Mr. Morton—for you know what every one suspects !—what 
shall I do?” 

*¢ Never look for evils in the right path,” returned Mrs. Holder ; 
“you have acted properly,-and let that thought be enough. It is 
our part to do our duty—it is God’s, blessed be his mercy, to 
guard the consequences, ‘Trust, trust in Him for all, Now, reach 
the Bible, and I will lock the gate.” 

“Let me,” said Jessie, offering to take the key from her— 
but Mrs. Holder had reasons of her own for refusing. She quickly 
returned. The chapter was then read by Jessie, the prayers, by 
the good woman. No one they loved, or were indebted to was 
forgotten, calmness was restored—each blessed the other as they 
sank to sleep; one absent name was not pronounced, at least by 
the younger of the two, but it had been whispered by the pure and 
gentle lip that loved its sound. 

Meanwhile the hours hung heavy to the inmates of the Hall. 
Wealth was there, all that could soothe the ear or charm the eye— 
all that could gratify sense, or feed the mind, was in the reach of 
each, and enjoyed by no one. The owner of that splendid mansion, 
of all the luxuries and comforts attached to it, had banished peace 
from his own bosom, and the effects of his conduct extended in various 
degrees over the whole household. Mr. Morton affected to be happy; 
but no one was deceived into the belief that such was really the 
case, while the most cursory observer could read in Miss Morton’s 
altered appearance that sorrow lay heavily at her heart. _ Freedom 
of conversation there was none. In every topic something was to be 
avoided that might seem to have allusion to the forbidden subject, 
and war, its prospects, and its progress—war, the theme of all others 
most interesting to every rank, to every age and sex—was ever on 
the lip of father and daughter only to be repressed. 

Sometimes Mr. Morton betrayed what was passing within by the 
irritability of his temper, and that especially to her who least 
merited—was least able to bear it. Poor Ellen had a hard task to 
fulfil; nor was her father insensible to her situation. He would 
lavish costly presents upon her, and then, conscious in his own mind 
how little such baubles would sooth her, he professed to be vexed 
at that indifference which he, in secret, owned to be natural and just 
if not praiseworthy. The uncertainty of his son’s movements had 
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its amount of torment. In what manner William could be living 
without means awoke many painful surmises, while the rejection of 
the allowance he had made him galled his own pride whilst it 
evinced that of his son. 

The dull and dreary weeks preceding Christmas had passed 
away alike monotonous and sad. Poor Ellen, when she sang 
to amuse her father, he often peevishly complained that she sang 
out of tune—that she hurried the time—that she wanted pathos— 
that—the voice in short could please no longer, for it fell on an 
gar that could no longer be charmed ; nor “perhaps did he find 
fault without cause. Had it been possible that Ellen could at any 
time have forgotten her brother, the first note of music that struck 
her ear was certain to bring back his image more vividly than ever ; 
making her more anxious to conceal her emotion than to give 
brilliancy or effect either to voice or touch. 

Christmas came, that happy time which exhilarates all hearts, 
and draws the family circle in closer bonds than ever—a season 
which spoke to Ellen of her brother, and of her childhood 
enjoyments louder than any other. ‘There were festivities in the 
servants’ hall; the pond was thronged with skaters ; but where was 
he whose skill and grace had delighted all—had fed the pride of 
one? For the first time in her life, Ellen was glad when the 
season was over. 

“T dislike the month of February exceedingly,” exclaimed 
Mr. Morton, as one evening after dinner he stretched himself 
upon a sofa beside the fire; “one is weary for want of exercise.” 

“Have you not been out to-day?” said Ellen. ‘The inquiry 
was unfortunate. 

“Out!” repeated Mr. Morton, pettishly, ‘ was it likely when it 
has been snowing without interruption.” 

“I did not observe it,” replied she, mildly. 

Mr. Morton felt disposed to make a harsh remark, but he 
checked himself, closed his eyes, sighed restlessly, shifted his 
posture, and then said, 

“‘T wish you would read to me.” 

** What shall I read?” said she, rising instantly. 

“ Anything; provided it is not very long, or very abstruse,” 
replied he; “ what was the book you had in your hand when I came 
in to dinner ?” 

‘It was a collection of miscellaneous tales,” answered she. 

“Tt will do as well as anything.” 

Ellen took the volume, turned over its pages, and then began to 
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read. Her voice was not pitched in a key to please him. Had she 
a cold? Why did she lay such strong emphasis on words of no 
importance? She used to read well, but she had lost the art. Her 
voice was once sweet, and musical ; he could hardly recognize it to be 
the same. The composition of the tale she had chosen was defective. 
Ellen made another and another attempt to please. At length she 
appeared to succeed. Mr. Morton ceased to interrupt her, and 
gradually gaining more courage, as he continued to listen patiently, 
she commenced the following story : 

“The night was dark and tempestuous. The heavy gusts of 
wind shook the abbey walls, and resounded in deep murmurs 
along the cloister, while the moon, occasionally breaking through 
the dense clouds which shrouded her, cast an uncertain light over 
the grand but dangerous objects beneath her. 

“The monk, Pierre, had lain down to rest, rather than to sleep— 
his wakeful spirit forbidding the approach of slumber. The groans 
of the distressed seemed in his ears to mingle with the sighing of 
the blast, and he frequently started from his couch under the 
impression that he heard the we]l-known signal of his trusty dog. 
At length the deep-toned bell of St. Gothard announced the hour 
ofmidnight. The storm had by this time in some degree abated, 
and the beams of the moon were less intercepted. Pierre fixed 
his eyes on the bright calm orb, which was visible through the 
casement of his cell, and a train of thought involuntarily stole over 
his mind. 

“‘Behold !’ said he, ‘a picture of myself. Once the slave of 
my own wayward passions, every image of life was reflected under 
fictitious colours to my mind. ‘The voice of reason was lost—- 
all was tumult without, misapprehension and torment within. 
O God of all mercies—gentle Saviour of the world, I thank thee 
for the correction thou hast given me, for the light communicated 
to my erring mind. Friendless and forgotten as I am, the hope 
of thy favour and forgiveness cheers my path, and makes a 
painful duty happiness and peace. ’ 

“ His eyelids fell, sleep was beginning to steal over his frame, when 
he was suddenly aroused by the loud barking of Fidéle. He 
quickly rose, and wrapping his cloak around him, hurried into the 
open air. The faithful creature that was waiting for his appearance, 
fawned upon him with delight, then bounded forward, stopped, 
barked loudly again; then, as if chiding the slow pace his master 
was obliged to keep along the rugged path, impeded with the snow, 
he returned, jumped upon him, licked his hand, and with redoubled 
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speed, pursued his own way through the windings of the mountain, 
With all possible haste Pierre followed. At length he reached the 
spot where the sagacious animal was standing over the outstretched 
figure of a man. Pierre knelt down, and by the light of his torch, 
perceived that the ground was covered with blood. He laid his 
hand upon the heart of the traveller, and rejoiced to find that life 
was not extinct. He now dispatched Fidéle for further assist- 
ance, and in a short time the wounded man was conveyed to the 
abbey. 

“Pierre laid him upon his own bed, and at once proceeded to 
ascertain the nature and extent of his injury. As the blood still 
continued to flow from his right temple, the good monk removed 
his cap, and drew aside the thick curls that covered his brow, thus 
exposing his whole countenance to view. He started, trembled 
with agitation and surprise, and for a while stood gazing upon 
him. ‘There was a conflict in his bosom, short but severe. His 
troubled features lost their unwonted expression, he knelt down, 
for a moment raised his eyes and hands to heaven, and then with 
the assistance of one of his brethren, he busily applied himself to 
the recovery of the sufferer. His cares were at last rewarded. 
The breast of the stranger heaved, a faint colour returned to his livid 
features, and a sigh issued from his lips, Soon after he opened 
his eyes, aud fixed them unconsciously on his benefactor. Pierre 
administered a restorative, and then, gliding to his bedside, there 
took his station. 

“For many days the stranger was incapable of conversation, and 
his recovery seemed doubtful. In proportion to his danger were 
the cares bestowed upon him. At length he began to amend, and 
in due time was able to give an account of his accident, and of the 
cireumstauces that led to it, and also to explain to Pierre the 
meaning of the wild expressions of wrath which had constantly 
escaped him in the unconsciousness of sleep or of delirium. 

“My name,’ said he, ‘is Abdallab, In me you behold a man 
who has experienced the extremes of fortune. I have basked in 
the smiles of princes, I have held the highest posts of honour and 
power, and gold was as the dust under my feet. But to what 
purpose?’ He shivered, and his eye shot forth a fiery glance. 
“Rank, wealth, the devotion of every talent to the public service 
was no shield against the malevolence of some, or the ingratitude 
of others; but it was the perfidious envy of one every way my 
inferior that wrought my ruin. I was disgraced to make room for 
my rival, I remonstrated, threatened, and became an outcast from 
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that country which had owed its prosperity to my zeal—a wanderer 
in lands that had trembled at my name,’ 

He paused, his weakened frame almost overpowered by his 
agitation, His auditor partook of his emotion; he wrapped his 
face in his garment, and groaned. 

** You feel for me, good Pierre,’ said Abdallah. ‘I thank you 
for your sympathy. But if you can be thus moved by the relation 
of my wrongs, what must I have been who had to endure them!’ 
The perspiration hung upon his lips and brow, and his breathing 
was hard. Pierre was about to speak, when, suddenly seizing him 
by the arm, every feature glaring with an expression that made the 
good man shudder, he cried, ‘ Rejoice with me, I swore to be 
revenged, and I have kept my oath, attained my end. Night and 
day has the thirst for vengeance pursued me, It has been food, 
occupation, life itself; but for it, death would have been a boon.’ 

**¢ And who meanwhile was the real sufferer?’ demanded Pierre, 
‘you or the man who had injured you?’ 

*** Doubtless myself,’ returned he, ‘ and that conviction made 
me hate him the more. Could he have felt the torment I endured 
there had been no need of greater punishment. ‘The desire of 
vengeance was the destruction of all that men count happiness. 
Wealth yet was mine—I despised it; wife and children were mine, 
but their love was lost upon me; between me and them the image of 
my foe intervened ; I loathed my food—I found no rest in slumber. 
In dreams that racked my frame I grasped my enemy, and woke 
to execrate my disappointment.’ 

He groaned, covered his face with his hands, and was silent. 

“*¢ My wife and children,’ resumed he, in a subdued and mournful 
tone, ‘were swept off by a devouring flood. My wrath was gone. 
I fled the spot, and finally hired myself with bandits. I heard that 
my rival had received a commission that would lead him to cross 
these mountains. I tracked him: I separated him from his train. 
I overtook him in the pass. I struck him to the ground. | 
proclaimed myself my own avenger, and upbraided himforhis perfidy. 
See you him not shuddering under my uplifted sword? I gave a 
deadly thrust; but overbalancing myself, my foot slipped and 
I fell over the precipice. I am sure, however, that my aiin was 
true. I feel it glowing here that my revenge was complete. 
Now tell me,’ cried he, grasping the shoulder of his auditor and 
gazing on his pale and agitated countenance, ‘dost thou not 
envy me? Dost thou not share my joy?’ 

“*ZListen to me,’ returned Pierre, extricating himself, and 
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speaking with much emotion ; “I also once was rich, powerful and 
renowned, and I also had an enemy. He was formerly my friend, 
the brother of my heart, the confidant of all my views and hopes. 
I raised him to rank—to influence. I opened every store of wealth 
to serve him. But—he betrayed my love, abused the trust I 
reposed in him, slandered my fair name, and accomplished my ruin. 
I, like you, was driven an alien from my country and my home. 
I, like you, carried revenge into my retreat, and suffered it, like 
you, to prey upon my heart. I planned various schemes of 
vengeance, but all fell short of my desire. At length, happily, 
I became acquainted with one who was well skilled to assist my 
views, and to direct me to the certain path of success. It was 
long, however, before I could submit to his guidance, or listen to his 
suggestions. I held them vain, impracticable, delusive. At 
length I yielded; his point was gained; my promise was given, 
opportunity alone was wanting for its completion.’ 

“ «Has it been granted you?’ cried Abdallah, eagerly. 

“*¢T thank the God I serve, it has,’ answered Pierre, fervently ; 
‘years had passed away, when, in an unlooked-for moment, my 
treacherous friend was thrown into my power. His life was in my 
hands, none was by to witness the deed, he was alone, incapable of 
resistance, defenceless—and—’ 

«©¢ And,’ exclaimed Abdallah exultingly, ‘you slew him!’ 

“‘¢ Not so could my revenge be gratified,’ replied he. He raised 
his eyes to heaven, and then extending his arms towards Abdallah, 
‘I forgave him. In the spirit of that religion which I have em- 
braced, I saved his life, and blotted out his wrongs. ‘ Look at 
me,’ continued he; ‘changed as I am, do you not recognize under 
these poor weeds, your once-loved, once-honoured Hamet? Nay, 
hide not your face—repose again on the bosom of friendship. I 
have learned a better lesson than to take vengeance, or even to 
cherish ill-will. I have exchanged the slavery of passion for the 
freedom of the Christian, the torment of vindictive feeling for the 
gentle breathings of peace, the mortifications of this world for the 
hopesof a better. Follow my example. Your enemy is not dead, 
as you suppose, he is alive and sheltered, like yourself, in these 
walls.’ 

“It was long before Abdallah could speak ; at length his conflict- 
ing feelings found utterance in words. ‘Teach me this religion,’ 
cried he, throwing his arms round the neck of Pierre ‘lead me to 
your God, and may your forgiveness be the pledge of His.’” 

Ellen ceased. Her heart had beat painfully for some minutes, 
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before she came to the conclusion, in expectation of a rebuke from 
her father. She did not even now dare to raise her eyes from the 
volume which trembled in her hand, in the fear of encountering an 
angry glance. 

At length Mr. Morton spoke: “ Did you make choice. of that 
story,” said he, ‘or was it accidental ?”’ 

* Accidental,” replied she. 

Both again were silent. Mr. Morton was the first to offer a 
remark. 

“It is well written enough,” said he; ‘it probably answered the 
end designed, and that was sufficient for author and reader. Men 
write stories as artists paint pictures—for effect : the heart is as little 
affected in one case as the other by what each has attempted to 
portray.” 

“That objection cannot be urged against the parables of our 
Lord,” observed Ellen, timidly.—Receiving no check, she re- 
sumed, with increasing firmness, “ Everything was in harmony 
there. The parable was an illustration of the precept given, while 
the blessed example of Him who uttered it sanctified and en- 
forced both illustration and precept. Every parable is beautiful, 
but it would seem that their Divine Author reserved all excellence, 
all pathos, all skill, the united perfection of every other, for the 
two parables that were intended expressly to inculcate the great 
virtue in which all He taught or promised is founded.” 

She stopped, coloured, and trembled at her own temerity. 
Mr. Morton raised himself on his elbow, and thoughtfully directed 
his eye to the wall opposite to him. What was his surprise, what 
the alarm of Ellen, when they rested on the portrait of William. 

** Who has done this ?” demanded he. 

‘¢T, my dear father !” cried Ellen, throwing herself on her knees 
beside him. 

“You, Ellen! you disobey me ?” 

The tone in which he spoke was more reproachful than angry. 
“Forgive me!” exclaimed she, bursting into tears; “in listening 
to nature’s voice, I listened to my father’s.” 

Mr. Morton kissed her cheek. ‘ You are a good girl,” said he, 
in a low voice. ‘Go, leave me now; I shall try to sleep. But 
stay, do not let me be misunderstood. I owe resentment, ill-will 
to no one.” 

“Ts that enough?” murmured she. ‘ Where is the offender who 
could be content with pardon, such as that? How felt: the father 
when a long way off he saw his erring son? Had he not com- 
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passion on him ?” She raised her hands imploringly, as with stream- 
ing eyes she looked him in the face. ‘ Did he not fall upon his 
neck and kiss him ?” 

“Go, go!’ murmured Mr. Morton; “I wish to be alone,” and 
he turned his face to the side of the sofa. 

Ellen longed to remain. Her heart fluttered, her courage 
was roused, but a wave from her father’s hand determined her. 
She withdrew, though with lighter step and lighter spirit than she 
had for some months possessed. 

She had scarcely closed the door, when it was opened by Barnsley. 
He advanced with quicker step than usual towards Mr. Morton, 
and while he laid the smoothly-pressed newspaper on the table, he 
said, “* There is great news—Ciudad Rodrigo has fallen.” 

Mr. Morton sprang from his recumbent posture, and with eager 
hand took up the newspaper. 

“'The postmaster told George,” continued Barnsley, “ that there 
is a report, that Captain Somers is either the bearer of the de- 
spatches, or accompanies the officer who brings them. What re- 
joicings there will be at the Grove !”’ 

This was touching a very tender point —a circumstance Barnsley 
was well aware of. Mr. Somers was a retired manufacturer, 
whose wealth was his principal pretension to gentility. The young 
man was in the same regiment as William, and it was through his 
communication partly that the charge of cowardice was circulated 
in the neighbourhood against the unhappy young man. “The 
upstart !’ murmured Mr. Morton, in evident agitation. Low as he 
spoke, he was heard by Barnsley. Drawing his features into an 
expression of the most respectful commiseration, he gave a deep 
sigh as he said, “ Who at one time would have thought it!” 

The lull of the tempest frequently serves only to increase its 
returning fury. Never since his son’s banishment had Mr. Morton 
felt so kindly disposed as he had done this evening. Images of 
tenderness had been recalled to his mind, and his better principles 
had been aroused ; but now every tender impression was lost. In 
a whirlwind of conflicting passions, he hurried into his own apart- 
ment, forbidding any one to interrupt him for the night. The 
message which Ellen received from her father was a shock for which 
she was unprepared, and at first she was at a loss to account for it. 
She learnt enough, however, from Barnsley, to follow the train of his 
feelings, and with an aching heart she herself retired to rest. 

It was yet very early, when Jessie, who had received a sum- 
mons from the housekeeper the previous evening, to take some in- 
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structions she had to give her, was returning to the lodge. When 
about half way home, she was congratulating herself that she was 
now safe, when the sound of footsteps behind her made her heart 
beat. She did not dare to turn her head, convinced that she should 
encounter Barnsley. She quickened her pace, till at length she 
began to run. “Stop, stop!” cried the voice she dreaded to hear, 
now close to her; ‘ why are you walking so fast ?” 

There are moments, when courage suddenly seems to spring 
from terror, and to arm timidity with resolution. It was so with 
Jessie. She turned round, and fixing her eyes steadily on Barnsley, 
she said— 

“To avoid you.” 

** And why ?” asked he, entirely taken by surprise by her manner. 

‘* Because I neither desire your company,” replied she, in the 
same firm tone, “nor wish to be seen with you.” 

“You astonish me,” returned he ; “I intend nothing, you may 
believe, but what is right.” 

“T should be sorry to think so ill of myself, or so basely of you,” 
said she, “as to suppose you did not; but I repeat, my wish is to 
be left alone,” 

“So you shall, by-and-by,” said Barnsley; but we will first 
come to an understanding. Jessie, | offer you a home much be- 
yond any you eould have looked for. You shall dress as becomes 
you, and as it will delight me to see you dressed, You shall have 
plenty—” 

“Stop, Mr. Barnsley,” cried Jessie; "no more isnecessary: I 
am content with my home, and grateful for it; for the good and 
kind gave it me, and God's blessing is in it. I dress as becomes 
my station, and sorrow to her who desires more.” 

** Nonsense!” replied he ; “ these are the notions of the old wo- 
man you live with, But if you are not to be moved for my sake, 
have a regard for your own, Regollect, we have been seen more 
than once together and alone, You can’t stop people’s mouths 
when they have cause to talk,” 

A crimson hue flushed for the moment the cheek of Jessie; but 
she gathered rather than lost strength by the insinuation. ‘“ The 
man who dares to threaten a girl he pretends to like with injury to 
her character, because she has been seen with him, is a coward,” 
said she. ‘He is more—he is a bad man, for he would terrify 
her from the right path to seek safety in anevilone. ‘Threaten, then, 
if you please, I am not afraid. There is One who will protect me, 
for I have not forfeited His care.” 
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“Pshaw!” exclaimed Barnsley, audaciously, ‘You are only 
thinking of Stephen Holder. Is it possible, that a girl of spirit like 
you, whom everybody admires, can value a man who has deserted 
you, and that for a reason that nobody knows why ?” 

“ When the motives of the good and upright for their conduct 
cannot be explained,” said Jessie, “they ought to be trusted. 
Leave me, Mr. Barnsley.” 

She spoke in vain, Barnsley continued to obstruct her path. 

“‘ Not just yet,” replied he, “ I have listened to you, now listen 
tome. I at least am in earnest—you shall never be the wife of 
Stephen Holder.” 

“Who says that?” exclaimed a voice that made both start 
round. 

It was Stephen himself. 
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“ Mr. Barnsley,” said he, with a steady voice, and an eye of de- 
termination, “I have known you before to-day. Insult that young 
woman again, and you shall have cause to repentit.” Then taking 
the arm of Jessie within his, he walked calmly away. 

It was now that the tears of Jessie found vent; but who would 
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not have envied such tears as those she shed? For a few 
moments, she was unable to comprehend her happiness, and she 
clung to the arm she pressed as if she feared it was but an image 
that would vanish, and not Stephen himself. Her joy, however, 
was quickly tempered, when in reply to her repeated inquiry, 
whether he was come home to remain with them, he informed her 
that his stay would be very short, though his visit might lead to 
brighter hopes before long. “ But go home now, Jessie,” said he ; 
“T have business at the Hall, which must not be delayed. I have 
barely spoken to my mother, and if any one else but yourself had 
been the cause, I should grudge the moments I have now lost.” 

The cheerful tone in which he spoke reassured the heart of Jessie. 
She stood for a few instants to gaze after him, and then bounded 
to the lodge, at the door of which stood Mrs. Holder, impatiently 
waiting her return to share the bliss that was too great to be en- 
joyed alone, 

(To be continued.) 


CLOSE OF SPRING. 


Tae garlands fade that Spring so lately wove, 

Each simple flower which she had nursed in dew, 
Anemones that spangled every grove, 

The primrose wan, and harebell mildly blue. 
No more shall violets linger in the dell, 

Or purple orchis variegate the plain, 
Till Spring again shall call forth every bell, 

And dress with humid hands her wreaths again. 
Ah! poor humanity! so frail, so fair, 

Are the fond visions of thy early day, 
Till tyrant passion and corrosive care, 

Bid all thy fairy colours fade away ! 
Another May new buds and flowers shall bring ; 
Ah! why has happiness no second Spring ? 

CHARLOTTE §MITH, 


ON FRIENDSHIP. 


Hast thou a friend, as heart may wish, at will ? 
Then use him so, to have his friendship still. 
Would’st have a friend, would’st know what friend is best ? 
Have God thy friend who passeth all the rest. 
TUusseR (1574). 
VOL. IV. 2E 
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INNSBRUCK. 


INNsBRUCK, in addition to the beauty of its situation, is itself 
a beautiful town. Many of the houses are very Italian-looking, 
with colonnades and shops under them, and the main street 
is most striking, being a mixture of Italian and the old German 
styles of architecture, richly-ornamented, gable-ended buildings, 
stone balconies, carved in every variety of design, and all the 
houses built of stone, with harmonious grey roofs; the effect, 
as we entered the town, of the full moon shining on all these 
picturesque buildings, may be better imagined than described. 
The town is delightfully situated ; the long, open galleries, extend 
along one side of the houses, and command a splendid view of the 
fine range of mountains. It was early in the month of June, so 
that the snow extended almost into the valleys; the walks in the 
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environs are very delightful, especially one along the banks of the 
river Inn—a most beautiful river, whose waters partake in some 
degree of the lovely colour of the Tyrolese streams. It is a 
sort of silvery transparent green, which is as difficult to imagine as 
the blue of the Mediterranean Sea, and quite as beautiful in its way. 

The costume of the peasants is highly picturesque; the green 
jacket is frequently seen, and the men wear a silver band round 
their hats, with a fresh flower stuck on one side: they are some 
of the finest men I have ever seen, worthy descendants of their 
gallant ancestors, those brave men, who fought so nobly against 
such superior numbers for the independence of their beloved 
country. The women at Innsbriick, instead of the hat, wear 
very peculiar combs, encircling the whole head, and very richly 
carved and ornamented ; their hair is generally fine, but the head- 
dress of the old women is the most singular that can be imagined ; 
it consists of an enormously thick fur cap, not unlike our grenadiers’ 
bearskin caps with the top cut off; they have no shade whatever, 
and how, in the burning sun, that for so many months shines full 
into these valleys, they can bear the heat of them, or what can ever 
have given rise to so curious a fashion, I cannot imagine. 

The day after our arrival the heat was more intense than any- 
thing I have felt out of Italy, and the summer lightning was 
almost incessant: the way in which it lighted up the whole length 
of the picturesque street in which our inn was situated, and the 
glaciers round the town, was most beautiful ! 

There are two things to be noticed at Innsbriick, which a fear 
of being tedious half inclined me to omit; but one of them belongs 
so entirely to the Tyrolese peasant, and the other is so curious a 
relic of antiquity, that I feel it would be wrong to pass them over. 
I allude first to the practising rifle-shooting at the Schiess-stéitle 
(shooting-grounds) ; the garden is in a lovely situation. ‘There 
the Tyrolese Jiiger regiment regularly resort for practice, and any 
of the Tyrolese are admitted who like to try their skill. The pre- 
cision with which they hit a mark at an immense distance is very 
remarkable to unpractised eyes; the whole scene is strikingly 
characteristic, and very gay and amusing. On particular occasions 
medals are given to the best shots, and one frequently sees a 
whole circle of these badges of merit worn round their pointed hats 
fastened to the silver chain. 

The second object I would bring before the notice of the traveller 
is Das goldene diichel gebiéiude (or the golden roof), as it is called. 
It is a very beautiful and exceedingly striking oriel window, with 
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a projecting roof, highly ornamented and decorated, and formed 
of copper gilt: the effect of this, when the sun shines full upon it, is 
inconceivably brilliant and gorgeous, It is the work of one of the 
ancient Counts of Tyrol, by name Frederic, who in those days 
went by the name of Empty Purse. His wrath was so great at 
this contemptuous nickname, that he determined to prove its false- 
ness, and accordingly he devised this window with its golden roof, 
to be placed in front of the palace he inhabited, called the Fiirs- 
tenberg (or residence of princes). The cost of this expensive 
whim was estimated at thirty thousand ducats ! 

There is a celebrated tomb in the principal church, began by 
the Emperor Maximilian; but he did not live to finish it, and he 
is not even buried at Innsbriick. The tomb is certainly very fine : 
it contains twenty-four tablets of white marble, on which are 
carved all the principal events of his life. These tablets are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and interesting, as all the costumes of the 
period are faithfully preserved. On each side of the tomb are 
twenty-eight colossal statues of the principal members of the house 
of Austria; they are carved in bronze: it is well worth a visit. 
There is a very interesting museum at Innsbriick ; it contains a 
collection of every production of the Tyrol, either natural or 
artificial, admirably arranged, The collection of stuffed birds is 
one of the best I ever saw: they are admirably preserved, and 
well arranged. 

Innsbriick and the surrounding villages are the principal places 
for the breeding of the German canaries. The greater part of 
these favourite little birds come from the Tyrol: at a certain time 
of the year many ‘T'yrolese peasants are despatched, each with his 
load. Each bird is enclosed in a tiny wicker-box ; these small 
boxes are then packed into large square masses, which aré carried, 
one at each end, slung over a pole, across the shoulders, I was 
told that they very seldom lose a single bird on the journey; and 
in this manner they traverse the immense distance that separates 
them from the places where they hope to find a market for these 
highly-prized songsters. It is curious how these men, knowing 
only their own German patois, contrive to travel through countries 
where not one single word they say can be understood, where the 
money is strange to them, and where many other difficulties must 
arise. 

But I must not linger too long at Innsbriick; I have so many 
more places to visit before my ramble is concluded. We were 
very doubtful what course to pursue, some of our party were bent 
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upon catching if it were only a glimpse of far-famed Venice ; and 
the Pass of Ampezzo, little known to travellers, was a farther 
inducement: so at last it was determined that we should proceed 
by that route to Venice, returning afterwards to Innsbriick, thence 
to resume our Tyrolese rambles. 

This famous pass was made by the Austrians, in the year 1832 ; 
and though not much used by travellers, it is important as far 
as trade is concerned, being the nearest line between ‘Trieste and 
Venice on the one hand, and Bavaria and the Tyrol on the other. 
I had seen most of the famous Alpine passes, and I should say the 
Ampezzo is, in its way, as beautiful as any of them. I do not say 
that it is as wonderful as the St. Gothard, as grand as the Splugen, 
or as wild and savagely-gloomy as the Stelvio is said to be. 
But in luxuriant, picturesque loveliness, it will yield to none of 
them. Nothing can be more enchanting than the scenery about 
Hollenstein: the inn stands in a verdant meadow at the very 
edge of a precipice, with high mountains surrounding it on all 
sides, many of them covered with masses of the finest timber, and 
the most varied foliage. In some parts the road is entirely sup- 
ported on immense accumulations of earth, held up by enormous 
stakes, driven into the sides of the mountain; and at one point 
it crosses a rushing stream, by a wooden bridge, from whence a 
curious sight meets one. It is a singular perforation in the solid 
mountain, through which the bright blue sky (so it was in our 
case), is plainly seen, while the vast walls of an ancient castle, 
situated on the extreme verge of a tremendous precipice, add to 
the striking scene displayed before one. In the case of this 
castle, as in that of numerous others situated in these rocky 
defiles, our curiosity was vividly excited to know by what means, 
in those earlier ages, when such matters were far less understood 
than they are now, the materials for building these vast for- 
tresses, were ever conveyed to situations seemingly wholly inac- 
cessible. So difficult of access, indeed, do they sometimes appear, 
that even when built, it is surprising how the inhabitants could 
ascend or descend, when obliged to visit other places; or how 
the necessary provisions, for the inhabitants, were conveyed up 
the rugged roads that separated these dwellings from the habita- 
tions of those who supplied all they required. 

But to return: at Cortina D’Ampezzo we entered Italy; I 
rejoiced to find myself, once more, in that enchanting country, 
and I longed to proceed onwards. How marked is the differ- 
ence, directly you pass the line of separation, between the 
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two countries! Not half a mile from the last Tyrolese village 
—with the chalets, the small, picturesque cows of the country, the 
tall, fine-looking men, and fresh, rosy women, with their fair 
complexions, light hair, and blue eyes; and the scrupulous cleanli- 
ness of the people and their dwellings—we arrive at the first 
village on the Italian side, with its white-walled houses, with 
their almost flat roofs, the streets so narrow that the inhabitants can 
communicate across the road ; the thin, slight figures of the men, 
with their glittering, black eyes, their dark locks; the troops of 
little oome ihe running after the carriage, shouting out 
“ Muojo de fame, datemi un baioccho, poveri fauciulli ! "—*T am 
dying of hunger, give me a halfpenny, poor little children !”—all 
the while smiles displaying their brilliant teeth and lighting 
up their merry faces. The women, with their most untidy but 
picturesque attire, their splendid masses of raven hair, and their 
classical features, that would form a study for an artist. TF locks 
of beautiful poultry, vines climbing from tree to tree, golden 
pumpkins ripening in the sun, Indian corn shooting up its graceful 
spikes and feathery tassels, and the sparkling fountain, with the 
young girls either filling their pitchers (which look as if modelled 
on some antique pattern), or poising them aloft on their graceful 
heads; as, with their well-shaped brown feet, fully displayed 
by their short red petticoats, they go on their way, with an erect 
bearing, and a light and airy tread, that the noblest born of our 
dames might envy. 

We passed by the scene of a terrible disaster, between St. Vito 
and Borca: a vast fragment of the overhanging mountain fell 
down some twenty years ago, burying the village on the opposite 
side of the valley, and more than one hundred and ‘twenty 
persons perished in the ruins. Remains of the sad disaster might 
still be traced, and could not fail to fill the mind with most painful 
feelings; as one thought of the buried homes, the ruined 
happiness of the simple dwellers in these mountain regions, to 
which, in spite of the numerous dangers to which they are fre- 
quently exposed, they cling with a tenacity that nothing can 
alter. 

One thing I must notice in this beautiful pass is the profusion 
of the most exquisite wild flowers; which, especially at that 
peculiar season, exceeded anything I could have believed possible, 
even though I had seen all the wondrous profusion of Italian 
vegetation, Many varieties of the blue gentian covered the sides 
of the mountains, while the deep crimson mountain pink made 
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the green glades glow with the brilliant colour, Some species of the 
mountain primula grew here in the greatest abundance; some of 
the brightest lilac, some of a beautiful pink colour. The only 
colour not seen in the brilliant group was yellow; very different 
from our meadows, where it is the prevailing colour. On these 
mountains blue, of every brilliant shade, predominated, making 
the soft slopes look as if they reflected the azure sky; while all 
the higher parts of the mountains were covered with the Alpine 
rose. 


VENICE, 


We travelled as fast as the nature of the road would permit, 
and late in the evening of the second day we reached Venice. 
I do not mean to touch upon our stay there, reserving an account 
of my visit for another opportunity, I shall only mention one 
sight, the unrivalled beauty of which far surpassed any fancied 
dreams, formed either from pictures or descriptions, of that far. 
famed city. 
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After securing rooms at the Leone Bianco,* close to the Rialto, 
we speedily changed our dresses, hastily swallowed some refresh- 
ment, and then, embarking in a gondola, proceeded up the grand 
canal to the Piazza of St. Mark. By this time the night was far 
enough advanced for the moon to be shining, with that glorious 
brightness only to be seen in beautiful Italy ; ; and we passed 
the church of “ Santa Maria del Salute,” literally “ silvered over” 
with the bright beams; but when the gondola approached the 
steps at the landing, passing by some lovely gardens with }an 
avenue of acacias in the fullest bloom, scenting the night air with 
their delicious fragrance, noisette roses of the brightest pink, 
climbing from tree to tree, and falling in rich wreaths and clusters 
almost to the ground—these beauteous flowers glowing with 
almost supernatural beauty, in the silver light—and then drew 
up close to the marble steps, and we saw that beautiful piazza, 
the lofty campanile, the wonderfully picturesque ducal palace, 
all bathed in an absolute flood of pure and brilliant light, it 
was like some fabled dream of beauty, more than any reality in 
this prosaic world; and bursting upon us, as it were, without any 
preparation, the effect was rendered tenfold more striking. Every 
slender pinnacle, every oriental decoration, every gilt ornament, 
all stood out in the bright radiance, clear against the deep-blue 
sky, so that the minutest ornament was clearly visible. 

And now I must avail myself of the privilege of all writers, 
and leap over a considerable interval; for our two days became 
ten, and we even wandered further into that beautiful land, so 
that a whole month nearly passed away, before we again found 
ourselves spending the night at Innsbriick, intending to start the 
following morning for Berchtesgaden, by a route little known, 
that had been made known to us by a friend well acquainted with 
that country. The heat had become intense, and we were not 
sorry again to be among the mountains, refreshed by the cool 
breezes, and the bracing nights, that render a mountain climate 
so invigorating and delightful. 

The next morning we were off very early. The weather was 
lovely at that hour of early dawn. Our road, all the way to 
Worgl, ran along the banks of the river Inn; mountains, eight 
and ten thousand feet high, closing in the valley on all sides; the 
lower parts of the hills richly wooded, and the high peaks a 
mixture of slate rocks and snowy summits; while the picturesque 
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villages, scattered about here and there, add much to the beauty 
of the scene. There is an air of profound repose and quiet about 
these mountain valleys, that adds to their enchanting loveliness ; 
and produces an effect upon one’s mind, as soothing as it is agree- 
able. ‘The chalets (or cottages) are strikingly picturesque; the 
roofs, curiously carved at their singularly-projecting edges, with 
two, and sometimes three open galleries, running all round the house. 

These galleries act as outdoor-rooms, where all their household 
occupations, and many of their employments, are carried on ; their 
stores of wood housed throughout the winter, dairy utensils kept, 
together with garden tools, spare beehives, and many other articles. 
The roofs project so far beyond the houses, that these things are 
sheltered, even in the most driving storms; they are ornamented 
with richly-carved wood-work, at intervals. 

From Worgl we ascended to St. Johann, where we were to 
sleep, through scenery of the most beautiful kind. ‘The last part 
of our journey was performed by the bright moonlight, everything 
looking so still and lovely, and that peculiar air of softness that 
moonlight gives, veiling every point one does not wish to see, and 
revealing only what is most striking! ‘Thus it was on this 
glorious night. Our little inn was clean, and comfortable to a 
degree : indeed, travelling in the Tyrol has this advantage—that 
however retired the valley, however small the village, a perfectly 
clean quiet inn will always be met with, with civil, attentive 
women, to administer to your wants. 

What a delightful morning it was! and how pleasant are those 
early starts, often even before sunrise! The mountain breeze was 
invigorating ; and I watched the soft masses of white vapour 
ascending higher and higher up the mountains till the whole scene 
lay bathed in the golden light, and bright with the freshness of the 
early morn. Before very long we entered one of the famous Alpine 
passes, known by the name of Pass Strub, where we leave the 
Tyrol and enter a curious strip of Bavarian territory that here 
intersects the Austrian dominions. 

This pass is celebrated in history as the scene of one of the 
engagements between the French and the Tyrolese: it occurred in 
1805, and the latter though at last forced to give way, left fifteen 
hundred of the enemy dead in the pass, having lost only one hun- 
dred and fifty themselves. Sodn after we reached Léfer, where we 
turned off the road to Salzburg, having fully made up our minds 
that it was wise to take our friend’s advice, and go at once to 
Berchtesgaden, taking Salzburg on our return, 
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We reached Frohnwies late in the evening: it is a single house, 
one of those charming country inns I have endeavoured to de- 
scribe, and nothing could be more comfortable than we were. We 
had a profusion of the most delicious Alpine strawberries, scenting 
the air with their fresh perfume, excellent milk, delicious butter, 
home-made bread, and new-laid eggs, a supper that I think no 
one need quarrel with, The next morning we were to make an 
excursion to the lovely lake of Zell-am-See. I have seen many 
beautiful lakes, but I do not think I was ever more struck and 
delighted than I was by this gem amongst lakes: the range of 
snowy Alps to the south is magnificent, and the waters of the lake, 
from the peculiar circumstances under which we first saw them, 
shone like burnished gold. 

The picturesque little inn is situated on a projecting point of 
land, stretching far out into the lake, as much of the ground 
immediately surrounding it, owing to some circumstances connected 
with the waters of this lake eventually falling into the Salza, 
(which is at a much greater elevation,) is subject to most destructive 
exhalations ; indeed we were told that nothing could be more 
deadly than some of these marshes. The inhabitants of this dwelling 
are perfectly exempt from any of these injurious influences, from 
the house being nearly surrounded by the clear transparent waters 
of the lake. I could willingly have spent a week rambling about 
all the charming walks that 1 detected winding along its banks, or 
stealing away into the wooded glades, and the green glens, that so 
abounded on its shores. 

But we were obliged to hasten away, as we were in some doubt 
as to being able to reach Berchtesgaden that night. We had to 
retrace our steps to Frohnwies, from whence our road led us over 
the mountain called Hirschbiihel, down into the valley of the 
blue Albe, 

As we went on our way, at a short distance beyond our 
resting-place of the night before, our driver insisted on our 
turning aside to witness a most remarkable scene, which he assured 
us would amply repay us for our trouble, though the sun was 
shining down upon us with such fierce heat that even the short 
walk we had to take was a serious undertaking: luckily our route 
lay through the most luxuriant beech-woods; each single tree was 
a splendid specimen, We soon eeached the strange scene we 
were in search of: it is a narrow ravine, most curious to behold, 
known by the name of the Seissenberger Klam. We descended some 
wooden steps, to a sort of gallery which is carried round the face 
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of the cliff, until one finds oneself in front of a most singular 
waterfall: the torrent seems to have worn itself a course to a depth 
of near sixty feet, but in the most remarkable manner, not in one 
straight descent, but sometimes taking an abrupt turn to the right, 
then another to the left—where, perhaps, it had met with a hard 
marble rock, impenetrable to the effect of the rushing waters, and 
that again caused it to dash off in another direction. In some parts 
it had hollowed out deep basins, as regular as if the work of art ; 
and from the gallery, as it wound round and round, the effect was 
singular in the extreme ; now one looked down into the boiling foam, 
as it dashed from side to side, as if seeking an outlet ; then a turn in 
the path would lead one, as it were, beneath the falling torrent ; 
and then again the whole mass of agitated waters fell down a rocky 
wall immediately in front of one; while all the time we were 
buried as it were in a deep hollow ravine, with only a strip of the 
blue sky visible over head. None of the party in the slightest 
degree regretted their hot walk to this most singular natural 
curiosity. 

We were soon again in the carriage: the ascent was so very 
steep that we were obliged to have two oxen placed on in front as 
leaders, a practice often resorted to in these mountainous roads ; 
they drag the carriage on by their own weight, having no harness, 
but very long traces fastened to a bar of wood, padded with leather, 
placed across their foreheads. I left the carriage, preferring to 
take a shady footpath that led up to the top. 

As I stood alone on the most elevated point of the pass the 
scene was magnificent, A vast range of mountains, with number- 
less peaks of every imaginable form, rearing their lofty crests 
into the very sky, while below rose a rich mass of beech, chestnut, 
and sycamore woods. 

While I was gazing about me in profound delight, I perceived 
some stir about the carriage, and on advancing near, the disastrous 
intelligence reached me that some important part of it had been 
injured by the driver taking too sharp a turn, and though it might 
be possible to tie up the fracture with ropes, just sufficiently to 
reach the Austrian custom-house, which was in fact close at hand, 
it was out of the question to even dream of making the descent to 
Berchtesgaden that night. 

What was to be done? there was no inn of any kind within any 
moderate distance, the day was far advanced, and certainly our situa- 
tion was most perplexing. We determined, however, to go on to the 
custom-house, and then to consider what further remained to 
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be done. On our arrival there the prospect did not brighten, for 
we found that to send a man on horseback to the nearest point where 
help for the broken carriage could be obtained, would cause such 
delay that there was no possibility of our reaching Berchtesgaden 
till far ov in the night; still, we could not proceed without the 
needful repairs, so there was nothing for it but deciding to pass 
the night where we were. How we longed for one of our clean 
little inns! Still it is absolutely necessary, if people mean to enjoy 
travelling, always to endeavour to look at the bright side of every 
thing ; so we consulted the wife of the Austrian douanier whether 
she would consent to house us for the night. She agreed, but not 
with that ready alacrity so often met with from her countrywomen. 
One small room was allotted to myself and my two lady companions, 
and the gentlemen did the best they could in the half parlour, half 
kitchen, below stairs. 

The night was one of the hottest Lever remember to have spent ; 
the room was so small that the three beds nearly touched each 
other! Oh, those beds! a clean, smooth floor would have been 
luxury in the comparison. Part of our annoyances must not be 
named to ears polite, but they may be well imagined! How 
wearily did the hours pass, as we tossed and turned on our 
miserable couches, sighing for daylight! and how gladly did we 
welcome the first peep of dawn, when we hastily arose and threw 
open the one small window to let in the fresh summer air ! 

By nine o’clock we were again in the mended carriage, making 
the descent to Berchtesgaden through lovely and varied scenery, 
part of the road running through absolute woods of pear, cherry, 
and plum trees, then in the most brilliant bloom ; it was like a 
gay garden! ‘They have a most singular method of putting up the 
hay to dry in this country: in the field they erect small poles 
about three feet high, and on these they toss forks full of hay ; 
at a little distance these have the appearance of short stumpy 
figures, with their-arms and legs extended. It seems to answer 
perfectly well, as the hay is deliciously sweet and good, and no other 
method is ever used; but then, to be sure, such a sun as shines 
down on those mountain slopes would dry anything. Frequently 
two or three crops are obtained from the same field, so great is 
the fertility of the soil. We reached Berchtesgaden in very good 
time. I shall reserve for another chapter my further account of our 
proceedings, and of the week I spent in that lovely place. 
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SKETCHES OF THE RELIGIOUS WARS OF FRANCE, 
No. VII. 


Tue Jesurr VARADE PERSUADING BARRIERE TO ASSASSINATE TITE KING, 


Tue conferences at Surenne were characterised by a bitter and 
unyielding spirit which excluded every hope of conciliation ; and the 
king, feeling that the sword was the only arbiter of this dispute, so 
protracted and so acrimonious, laid siege to Druez, a town distant 
sixteen miles from Paris, on the 7th of June 1593, and on the 
following day it surrendered. This easy conquest alarmed the 
Leaguers. ‘The Spaniards, feeling that it was no longer prudent 
to equivocate, formally offered the hand of the Infanta to the young 
Duke of Guise, and produced the written assent of Philip, Had 
this proposal been accepted, Mayenne saw that he would become 
the subordinate of his nephew, and that his darling scheme of per- 
sonal royalty would for ever be crushed, He therefore, to counter- 
act this blow, and hold himself prepared for such contingencies as 
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might happen, proposed the Cardinal of Bourbon as successor to 
Henry III., insisting that the Salic law could not be violated, and 
that no female could acquire the throne of France even by heredi- 
tary descent, much less by election. This counter-policy was 
popular, for all classes respected the Salic institutions. Mayenne 
then secretly drew up a decree which he prevailed on the president 
La Maitre to read in the court of the parliament of Paris, the 
main object of which was to procure a protest against any plan of 
settlement which might, by the most remote possibility, transfer the 
kingdom to foreigners. This document, at which he pretended to 
take offence, answered his purpose, which was to humble the pre- 
tensions of Spain. Every one, wearied with civil war, desired a 
truce, as the precursof to a permanent peace; and as the Spanish 
negotiators were knoWii to thwart that desire, they becathe odious, 
where once they had been most courted: In fact all Frenchmen, 
desirous of reposé, Were willing to leave all differences to the 
arbitrament of the conference at Surenne. ‘The éfisis, therefore, 
was at hands the selection was about to be made between Henry 
of Bourbon, King of Navarre and a Protestant, and the Cardinal 
of Bourbon; a Romanist. In this emergency the Dake of Mont- 
pensier plainly told Henry that he must abandon his cause, though 
with deep régret, as would all the Romanist nobles, unless 
he made his peace with the Church. The king no longer delayed 
to execute what he had long resolved upon. He invited several 
Roman Catholic divines to meet him at Mantes and give him 
religious instruction. It was soon afterwards announced that he 
would go to mass at St. Denis on the 25th of July 1593. The 
cardinal legate vainly threatened all the priests of France with 
excommunication if they accepted the pretended conversion of the 
Bearnois, as he contemptuously styled the king, or attended the 
ceremony of his recantation. The Archbishop of Lyons renewed 
his doctrine that papal absolution must precede kingly recognition ; 
but all these menaces were vain. 

On the day appointed, wholly clothed in white, the garb of a 
penitent, Henry presented himself at the closed gates of the 
cathedral of St. Denis. ‘The High Chancellor of France knocked, 
and they were opened. Arrayed in his pontifical habit, and seated 
in his archiepiscopal chair, the Archbishop of Bourges passed 
through the ceremonial of asking the king who he was and what he 
wanted. His majesty answered, “1 am Henry, King of France 
and Navarre, and demand to be received into the bosom of the 
Roman Catholic Church.” “Do you desire this from the bottom 
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of your heart, and have you truly repented of your former errors ?” 
inquired the prelate. The king then went on his knees, declaring 
that he had so repented, that he detested and abjured his past 
heresy, and that he would live and die a Catholic in the Apostolic 
Roman Church, which he would defend at the hazard of his life. 
He then pronounced the profession of faith, and was introduced 
into the body of the cathedral amidst salvos of artillery, confessed 
in private to the archbishop, took his seat on the dais, and heard 
mass celebrated by the Bishop of Nantes. He then returned to his 
palace amidst enthusiastic shouts of Vive le Roi. 

When this intelligence reached the Jesuits, they were frantic 
with rage, and determined on the king’s assassination. As the 
instrument of their hatred and bigotry they selected a man named 
Barriere, whose vocation was that of a waterman in the boats that 
trafficked on the Loire. ‘When he engaged to do the deed he was 
not aware of the conversion of the king; but when he hecame 
acquainted with the fact, he hesitated, and on his arrival in Paris 
consulted Christopher Aubry, curate of Saint André-des-Arecs, to 
whom he disclosed his project, stating why his scruples had arisen, 
and concluded by asking whether he ought to persist in his design. 
The seditious priest exhorted him to persevere, urging that the 
conversion of the Bearnois was simulated, and that true religion 
could only be preserved by his death. Barriere still wavered, when 
Aubry took him to the house of Varade, rector of the Jesuits, 
whose sophistry removed all doubts. There another Jesuit, 
ignorant of the affair, heard his religious confession. Barricre, 
thus excited, sharpened his knife. On the very day that the king 
read his recantation, the murderer went to St. Denis, and actually 
met his intended victim coming out of the cathedral. He approached 
near to the royal person, but a secret horror unnerved or withheld 
his arm. Barriere had disclosed his intention to a Dominican 
friar, named Serpahim Barchy, and he, being a man of virtue, 
although a spy of Ferdinand, Grand Duke of Tuscany, revealed 
the whole affair to Brancaleon, a gentleman in the suite of the 
widow of Henry III. Brancaleon did not at first succeed in 
tracing Barriere, but seized him as the royal procession was leaving 
St. Denis. The villain did not deny his crime, so long as he 
believed the king persisted in his heresy, but affirmed that he had 
abandoned all idea of it, after the royal conversion had been 
announced. He was tried, and unanimously condemned to death, 
and the judges sentenced him to the torture in the hope of dis- 
covering his accomplices. When he heard the sentence he was 
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most violent, and denounced the judges as hangmen. But this 
audacity deserted him when the torture was applied; he confessed 
his guilt, and acknowledged the righteousness of his sentence ; he 
expressed his horror of those who had exhorted him to regicide, 
declaring that they had assured him that if he died in the enter- 
prise, “his soul, lifted up by angels, would fly into the bosom of 
God, where it would enjoy eternal beatitude.” He also said that 
the priests had warned him, if taken, not to name those who had 
approved of his project, under the penalty of certain and eternal 
damnation. Barriere underwent capital punishment, but the 
Jesuit Varade and the curate Aubry, who were at Paris with the 
Leaguers, escaped. 

On the 27th of February 1594, Henry IV. was crowned King 
of France, at Chartres, by Charles de Thou, bishop of that city. 
The twelve peers of France, six ecclesiastical, and six temporal, 
were present through their representatives. The ambassadors of 
England and Venice attended. When the king came out of the 
cathedral, he touched three hundred persons for the evil—so pre- 
valent was the grossest superstition at that day. Before the 
coronation two difficulties arose, to which Davila refers. Rheims 
was the city in which that ceremony was usually performed, but it 
was in possession of the League; it was, however, ascertained by 
learned archivists that kings had been crowned in other places 
in ancient times. The second objection related to the holy oil, 
brought down by an angel from heaven, for the consecration of 
Clovis, and preserved at Rheims. After some inquiry, it was dis- 
covered that there was another bottle of oil at Tours, in the 
monastery of the friars of St. Martin, which also had been brought 
down from heaven to anoint that saint, when he fell from a ladder 
and broke all his bones. This bottle was brought to Chartres 
under an escort of four troops of horse, and its contents were used 
to consecrate Henry IV, 

On the 27th of March 1594, Brissac, Governor of Paris, opened 
the gates to the king, who traversed the city, amidst shouts of 
Vive le Roi. A Spanish battalion alone resisted, but was speedily 
vanquished. After a siege of five days the Bastille submitted. 
The papal legate and the Spanish ambassadors quitted the metro- 
polis. All the decrees and ordinances of the League Parliament, 
enacted since the murder of Henry III., were annulled, All the 
authorities took the oaths of fidelity and allegiance, the members 
of the university and the curates of Paris. The Jesuits, however, 
obstinately refused obedience. It was determined to punish 
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these corrupters of youth and pestilent advocates of the murder 
of heretics. ‘The University of Paris cited them to appear before 
the courts of justice, with a view to their expulsion from the 
country. The curates of Paris supported the accusations of the 
university. All their crimes, real or imputed, since their first 
establishment in France, were embodied in the petition for their 
banishment, and they were specially charged “with having been 
the tools of the Spanish faction, aiming at the dismemberment of 
the State, conspiring against the life of the king, and violating all 
order, political and hierarchical.” The cause was pleaded on the 
12th, 13th, and 16th of July 1594. The famous Antoine Arnauld 
pleaded for the university. From his memorable oration we shall 
make some extracts, as specimens of his style and argument. 


“Was it not among the Jesuits,” exclaimed Arnauld, “that the ambas- 
sadors and agents of the king of Spain held their most secret meetings ? 
Was it not among them that Louchard, Ameline, Crucé Crome, and other 
murderers, hatched their diabolical conspiracies? Was it not among them, 
in 1590, resolved that nine-tenths of the population should starve with 
hunger, rather than the city should be surrendered to the king? Who 
was president of the Council of Sixteen, but the Jesuit Pigenat, the most 
ferocious tiger in Paris, who was so heartbroken at the bad success of the 
League, that he became insane through vexation ? 

“Was it not in the College of Lyons and that of Paris, in the month of 
August 1593, that the last resolution to assassinate the king was jformed ? 
Does not the deposition of Barriere, executed at Melun, prove it; and has 
not the fact struck terror into every true heart? Was it not the Jesuit 
Varade who assured the murderer that he could not perform a more 
meritorious act ; and, to confirm him in his resolution, did he not cause 
him to be confessed and absolved by another Jesuit, whose name has not 
transpired? Did not these impious and execrable assassins employ the 
most holy, the most solemn, the most sacred mysteries of the Christian 
religion, to massacre the first king in Christendom ? 

“T confess that a just indignation transports me beyond the bounds of 
forensic calmness, when I see that these traitors, villains, murderers, 
confessors, and absolvers of regicide, are still among us: that they live in 
France and breathe its air. What do I say? Not only do they live 
among us, but they enter our palaces, they are countenanced, they are 
caressed,—they form leagues, factions, alliances, and confederacies. 

“The humiliation of those brethren in the affair of Cardinal Borromeo 
is quite recent. One of them wished to assassinate that cardinal. Their 
order was at once extinguished, and they were expelled from Italy by 
Pope Pius V.; and yet the Jesuits, who have attempted to murder the 
king of France, are not banished! Is the life of a cardinal, then, more 
precious than that of the eldest son of the church? If this tribunal does 
not deliver us from those monsters, they will perpetrate even more evil 
than they have yet accomplished ! 

“I have even before my eyes the assassin of Melun; and while the 
Jesuits, confessors of these assassins, remain in France, my mind will 
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never know repose. When they are expelled I shall have eonfidence, for 
then all the plots of Spain against my native land will prove harmless, 
Allthe brotherhoods, under the pames of Jesus, Cordon, the Virgin, Cappe, 
Chapelet, Petit Collet, and others of a similar description, ought to be 
extinguished. Then the traitors who conspire against the Srarg, would 
have no engine to promote their plans. 

“If the day of conservation is not less delightful than the day of birth, 
certainly the day on which the Jesuits shall be expelled from France will 
be no Jess memorable than the foundation of our university; and as 
Charlemagne, after having delivered [taly from the Lombards, Germany 
from the Hungarians, passed twice into Spain, sabdued the Saxons, and 
founded our university, which, during eight hundred years, has been the 
most flourishing in the world, and has served as a refuge to men of letters 
banished from Italy, and persecuted in Greece, Egypt, and Africa, in a 
similar manner Henry the Great, having expelled the Spaniards by force 
of arms, and banished the Jesuits by your decree, will restore to our uni- 
versity its ancient splendour and primitive glory. 

“Consider, gentlemen, the point to which you have gone. You have 
declared the Duke of Mayenne and his adherents guilty of high treason. 
You have snatched from them the city of Paris, which they thought was 
for ever subjected to their rule. Their only regret is that they could not 
put you all to death. Providence has this day placed it in your power to 
crush all their machinations, and they will consider the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from France as great a calamity as the loss of two battles. Do 
not lose so fine an opportunity of delivering us from men to whom litera- 
ture only serves as an instrument of wickedness, as it did to Caracalla. 
Should their advocate praise the magnanimity and clemency of the king, 
and appeal to those great qualities for their protection, remember that it is 
this very king, so high-minded and clement, whose blood they daily pray for, 
and whose assassination is plotted in their detestable conclaves. Remem- 
ber, that since the times of their founder, Ignatius Loyola, they have 
endeavoured to deprive the Bourbons of a part of Navarre, and that they 
are now striving to strip the reigning monarch of the crown of France, 
which they desire to incorporate with Spain as a dependency, in the same 
manner as they have done with Portugal.” 


Then, apostrophising the king, Arnauld exclaimed— 


“Sire, it is weakness, it is folly to tolerate these traitors, these assassins 
in the heart of your dominions. Your fame has spread ever Europe, and 
has reached the most distant countries ; your victories are the theme of 
general conversation ; you have well earned the surname of the ‘Great, 
and that title is already consecrated to immortality; your deeds of arms 
haye encircled your brows with laurels, and placed your enemies under 
your feet, But your majesty was not brought into this world solely to 
acquire glory; and consider how even that glory will be stained, if pos- 
terity read in the history of your reign, that because you did ‘not strangle 
these serpents, or drive them out of your kingdom, they ultimately 
destroyed you, and after you all your poor subjects. Ifyou are too 
heroically generous to tremble for your own life, tremble, at least, for the 
lives of your people, They abandoned wives, children, property, to fol- 
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low your fortunes. Others, compelled to remain in large towns, were 
exposed to the cruelties of the Sixteen for having opened their gates to 
you; and will you now hesitate to preserve your own life, which alone can 
preserve their lives? Your majesty has still a sufficient number of open 
enemies to combat in France, in Flanders, and in Spain: expel these 
domestic assassins ; provided you banish them you will have nothing to fear. 
The Spaniards can only enslave us by spilling your blood ; the Jesuits, their 
instruments, will never remain quiet till they have seen it flow from your 
heart. Hitherto, our vigilance has prevented suicide; but, sire, if they 
are allowed to remain, they will find new murderers, they will confess 
them and absolve them, as they did Barriere; and we, with all our watch- 
fulness, cannot guarantee your safety. You are the eldest son of the most 
noble, the most august, the most ancient family in France ; your life has 
been a series of triumphs and trophies, of victories and laurels; and 
where are the traitors, where are the bastard French, who dare insinuate 
into your majesty’s mind that you ought to be cautious lest you should offend 
foreign princes, and thus persuade you to foster murderers who seek every 
opportunity to put you to death? The kings of France have been accus- 
tomed to dictate the law, not receive it. The God of battles, whose hand 
has conducted you thus far, destines you to still higher glories; but, 
sire, do not despise the warnings He has given you; banish, with the 
assassin Jesuits, all who, seeking to build their fortunes on your grave, 
endeavour to retain them in your kingdom.” 


Arnauld then stated the demands of the university for whom 


he pleaded. They prayed that the Jesuits might be banished 
from all countries depending on his majesty, after a notice of 
banishment had been left at each of their colleges, or houses, 
which notice was to expire in fifteen days. If they refused to 
obey the order they were to be deemed guilty of high treason, 
without any additional form of procedure, as having conspired 
against the king’s life. 

Louis Dollé then addressed the tribunal, as advocate of the 
curates of Paris. He was not inferior to Arnauld in zeal, learning, 
or eloquence, but he was more calm and subdued in manner. He 
began by denying that the Jesuits were priests in any orthodox 
sense, either regular or secular, having no pretensions to be 
classed as members of the ecclesiastical hierarchy ; that they only 
held a collegiate character ; that their residence in France was 
permissive, and on the express understanding that they abstained 
from all acts that might be prejudicial to the curates; that they 
had violated that condition, assuming to be ceusors of the clergy, 
and even of the bishops, He then charged them with aiding and 
abetting the League. Addressing the Jesuits, he exclaimed, 
“Dare you deny that when the late king, Henry IIL, was at 
St. Cloud, in 1589, you went daily to the trenches distributing 
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money to the soldiers, and exhorting them to persist in rebellion ? 
Have you not been compelled to acknowledge that one of your 
own order was the chief of the Sixteen, who presided over that 
assembly of villains ?” 


He then charged them with having been the accomplices of 
Barriere. 


“The Jesuits admit, in their own apologies, that Varade, having listened 
to the assassins, who asked him if he ought to kill the king, judged from 
his countenance, manner, and language, that he was insane, and told him 
that he could give him no advice, because, being a priest, he would incur 
the censure of irregularity if he offered an opinion on a subject which 
would prevent his celebrating mass, which he wished to do immediately. 
Gracious God! is it possible that a priest, on the point of offering up a 
sacrifice of peace, dare to affirm that he was not permitted to dissuade 
from regicide! Hypocrites that you are! think you that the saving of a 
man’s life is a violation of the sabbath? Your rules permit you to 
exercise medicine and surgery, and yet you make it a scruple of con- 
science to snatch the knife from him wlio is about to plunge it into the 
heart of your father! Your own excuse is your condemnation, and proves 
to which side you lean.” 

“T know well,” continued Dollé, addressing the judges, “that Varade is 
the only one punishable by law. What then! must we delay the expul- 
sion of all of them till they have killed as many kings as there are Jesuits ? 
But, gentlemen, it is not Varade alone, but the whole society, who have 
renewed, by the execrable doctrines they inculcate, the murderous policy 
of the Otp MAN oF THE Mountarn, that formidable prince of assassins ! 
There are but few of them who were not implicated in the infernal plot. 
Their sermons prove it.” 


The advocate then referred to the system of the Jesuit con- 
fessional, and the evils that sprang from it. 

“It is not necessary,” said he, “to cite examples; there is not a respect- 
able family in France which cannot adduce several. I shall content 
myself with noticing one quite recent and of public notoriety. The 
Jesuits of Fribourg wished to persuade the small Catholic cantons to 
separate from the small Protestant cantons, and break their union, . 
which is the palladium of Switzerland ; but, finding the men too firm, they 
imitated the serpent who tempted Eve. They addressed themselves to 
the women, and advised them to refuse conjugal privileges to their hus- 
bands, till they had consented to dissolve the alliance. They obeyed their 
directors ; and their husbands having heard from them by whom they were 
seduced, punished their seducers as they deserved.” 


Duret, the advocate of the Jesuits, had a difficult task to 
perform. The facts were so notorious against his clients that 
he felt any forensic defence hopeless; and not wishing to call 
down public execration on his own head, he retired to Tours, the 
only course he could adopt for the benefit of those whom he was 
engaged to defend, By this -retreat, the trial was suspended, for 
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it was against law to decide the case till the defence was heard. 
The king was incensed at this stratagem, and sent a note to the 
parliament commanding them not to listen to dilatory pleas, but 
to proceed to judgment. The Jesuits then committed their 
defence to one of their own order, Father Barny, to whom they 
gave the title of attorney-general of the Jesuits, regents, and 
scholars of the college of Clermont. He simply pleaded that the 
form of action was irregular, and therefore that the action itself 
must be dismissed: the plea was overruled, and parliament 
determined to pronounce sentence; but, unhappily, it postponed 
the performance of that sacred duty till the Jesuits had put 
another knife into the hand of another assassin. 

On the 27th of November 1594, Jean Chatel, son of a draper 
at Paris, awaited the return of the king from Picardy ; and as his 
majesty, booted and spurred, alighted at the hotel of the Fair 
Gabrielle, aimed a knife at his breast; but Henry, making a 
slight movement at the moment, the weapon struck his upper jaw, 
cut the upper lip, and dislodged a tooth. The murderer attempted 
to escape, but the king’s fool, Mathurias, closed the door, and the 
miscreant was seized. He confessed his crime, and acknowledged 
that he was instigated by the Jesuits. Jean Chatel was tried and 
convicted of regicide. Barbarous was his punishment, however 
richly he merited death. We give the details, as they express the 
ferocity of the age. He was sentenced to have his flesh pulled off 
with pincers in the four principal quarters of the city, to have his 
right hand amputated, and his body torn to pieces by four horses. 
The Jesuits were now banished from the kingdom, the parliament 
denounced them “ as corrupters of youth, disturbers of the public 
peace, and enemies to the king and state.” 

On this occasion the Jesuit Guignard was hanged. When the 
police searched his papers, they discovered a manuscript eulogium 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew and of James Clement, which 
contained the following atrocious paragraph :— 


“The crown of France can be and ought to be transferred to some other 
family than that of Bourbon. The Bearnais, although converted to the 
Catholic faith, would be treated more leniently than he deserves to be, if 
he were fitted with a monarchal crown in some strict convent, where he 
would have leisure to repent. If he cannot be deposed without war, 


wage war against him; if war cannot be successfully made against him, 
put him to death.” 


These regicidal doctrines were first published by Mariana, a 
Spanish Jesuit, in 1599, in a work entitled’‘De Rege et Regis 
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Institutione.” In book i. c: 6, he extols the murderous attack of 
James Clement on Henry ILL, and thus praises the assassin :— 
“¢OCeso rege ingens sibi nomen fecit ” (He made a great name for 
himself by killing the king); and then calls him “ A%ternum 
Galliz decus” (the eternal glory of France). This passage was 
suppressed in the 8vo edition published at Mayence, in 1605. 
After the assassination of Henry IV. by Ravaillac, in 1610, this 
book of Mariana’s was burned by the common hangman, by order 
of the parliament of Paris. At the same time the following 
Jesuit books on regicide were condemned: that of Bellarmine, 
entitled ‘ Traité de la Puissance du Pape dans les choses tem- 
porelles ;’ that of Beeanus, ‘ Le Controverse d’Angleterre sur la 
puissance du Roi et du Pape ;’ and that of Suares, ‘ Defense de la 
Foi Catholique et Apostolique contre les erreurs de la secte 
Anglicarre.’ 

While these events were occurring, civil war still raged, for 
though many who had united with the League had now gone 
over to the king, Mayenne still resisted, and intrigued with 
Philip of Spain, who sent troops from the Low Countries under 
the command of Count Charles of Mansfeldt, who took La 
Cappelle, a frontier town. But Henry achieved a much more 
than counterbalancing advantage at Paris. The magistracy was 
reformed ; those who had been partisans of the house of Guise 
were expelled. The Duke of Mayenne was deprived of his office 
of lieutenant-general of the kingdom. All who refused obedience 
to Henry IV. as lawful successor to the throne were denounced as 
traitors; and the Sorbonne declared that the absolution given to 
the king by the Archbishop of Bourges was valid and efficient, 
and that whoever disputed his royal title was guilty of mortal sin. 

The Pope now began to waver in his resolution. The king had 
acquired so much strength that he might set him at defiance, 
spurn his absolution, and render the Gallican chureh independent 
of the Holy See. Cardinal Serafino reminded him “ that Clement 
VII. had lost England, and that Clement VIII. might lose 
France,” The question was then solemnly put, whether the Pope 
should give the king absolution, and two-thirds of the cardinals 
recommended that course in full consistory. On the 16th of 
September 1595, the papal absolution was issued, and Henry 
Bourbon, King of France and Navarre, was received into the 
bosom of the Catholic church on the following conditions :—That 
the Roman Catholic religion should be imtroduced into the 
principality of Bearn, where four monasteries of friars and nuns 
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should be founded ; that the Council of Trent be received by all 
France, excepting those articles which might interfere with the 
privileges of the Gallican church ; that the young Prince of Condé 
should be confided to Roman Catholic preceptors, and by them 
educated ; that all lands and goods taken from the church be 
restored forthwith; that no heretics, or persons suspected of 
heresy, be elected to the magistracy; that the king should give 
an account of his conversion and abjuration to all Christian princes. 
These terms were accepted by the king’s representative, who knelt 
down at the gate of St. Peter’s Church, and abjured the heresies 
contained in a written document. 

Mayenne now yielded, and was treated graciously and 
generously by the king, as were all his family. Peace was con- 
cluded at Vervens, on the 2nd of May 1598. The religious wars 
of France had continued during thirty-eight years, reckoning 
from the conspiracy at Amboige in 1560 to 1598, devastating 
France, spilling its best blood, and vitiating the moral character 
of its people. It was an experiment on a grand scale to establish 
the principle of religious liberty, and it failed, because the age was 
not ripe for truth. It is difficult to pronounce a positive verdict 
on the conduct of Henry IV. The more conscientious Calvinists 
condemned his abjuration, but it was approved by Sully, who 
retiained a Protestant. To protect the Calvinists he granted the 
Edict of Nantes, afterwards revoked by Louis XIV.; but that 
edict was an equivocal boon to the Relitiners, for it was not ‘a 
charter of freedom, but a narrow toleration which wore the 
character of a gilded slavery. Henry IV. was in heart a tyrant, 
and did not understand constitutional right. He reversed the 
decrees of parliament by his personal ordinances registered in 
beds of justice, which rendered liberty an illusion. He has been 
praised for his vague wish that every peasant had a fowl for his 
dinner ; but it was he who signed the law which condemned every 
peasant to the whip and the galleys detected in snaring a rabbit. 
There is no true greatness without goodness, and no real goodness 
unless based on the springs of religion. Henry never subjected 
his passions; he was by temperament a sensualist, and spurned 
the restraints of virtue. We may admire his valour, his chivalry, 
his forgiving spirit; but his love of illicit pleasures blots his 
name, and histery cannot hold him up as a model for imitation. 
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RAMBLES ABOUT PARIS.—No. 


THE BOULEVARDS. 


ITALIAN BOULEVARD. 


Is a guide a necessary evil or not? Some people look on such a 
personage with complacency. I am not of the number. I consider 


a guide as a positive evil. To be told to stand on this particular 
spot—to admire what it has ever been the custom to admire—to be 
expected to express intense admiration of what is “universally 
allowed” to be the finest picture in a collection, or the most 
beautiful point of view in a landscape—to be trotted here to see 
what you had as lief not see, and to be hurried back again by the 
way that everybody goes—to have no opportunity left you of 
making your own reflections, and to be stuffed full of second-hand, 
and for the most part, second-rate ideas—in short, to be made a 
puppet, doing the bidding of a showman :—none of these things can 
I abide ; I would rather leave unseen a half of what is worth seeing 
than see the whole with another’s eyes. A guide, therefore, I at 
least consider an unnecessary evil ; and in this frame of mind it was 
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that I performed the whole of my “Rambles about Paris.” True 
I lost time and missed a great many objects of interest ; nevertheless, 
by wandering after my own will, I was enabled to follow my own 
train of thought, and not being unceasingly intent on examining 
some prominent feature of the metropolis, I frequently found myself 
introduced to scenes which impressed me with a better general idea 
of the whole, than if I had confined my attention to the choice 
morsels set down in guide-books, and pointed out by guides. The 
country visitor in London, who should form his idea of the English 
metropolis solely by sauntering along Regent Street, or lounging 
through Bond Street, would in reality know little more of London 
than if he had never lost sight of the Pentland Hills. My habit, 
therefore, was to chalk out for myself the general outline of a day’s 
ramble, and, while working it out, to give my best attention to 
everything that I saw, whether interesting or otherwise. 

The Boulevards every one has heard described as the pride and 
glory of Paris; once its bulwark, but now become its ornament. 

Looking at my map, I considered that a good point of departure 
would be the Arc de Triomphe, at the end of the avenue of the 
Champs Elysées. Thither, therefore, I went in an omnibus, in the 


afternoon of a very hot day, and proceeded to explore my way 
round the north-western suburb of Paris, that is to say, along the 
exterior Boulevards. But how grievously was I disappointed! 
Where were “ the dazzling beauty of the shops, the ornate architec- 
ture, the crowds of well-dressed persons, the sounds of music, the 


incessant roll of carriages,” so eloquently described in my guide- 


book? I was evidently at fault. A broad road, with a raised 
causeway, and lined on either side with trees, there certainly was, 
but here the resemblance ended. On my right, extended a high 
dead wall, and on my left, detached rows of houses, poverty-stricken 
to the last degree. The dazzling beauty of the largest shop there 
would have been eclipsed by the lustre of the meanest marine store 
shop in England ; the whole of the ornate architecture was absorbed 
by the painted facade of a penny theatre ; the only well-dressed 
person there was myself; sounds of music there were none; as to 
. carriages, I was overtaken by one omnibus, and that by another ; 
but the smell—faugh! it was not set down in the guide-book, for 
no book could dexoribe it. I passed several of the barrieres, or 
gates of Paris, at which the octrois are collected. ‘These are duties 
imposed on wine, fuel, and all kinds of provisions, Officers are 
appointed at each gate, whose duty it is to take care that not even 
a loaf of bread or a bottle of wine is carried into the city, until the 
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octroi has been paid upon it: Consequently all provisions are 
somewhat. cheaper outside Paris than within, and the poorer citizens 
are in the habit of resorting to the petty restaurants and wine-shops 
which are huddled together wherever there is a point of egress, 
Near these barrieres, therefore, most of which by-the-by present the 
most desolate appearance, the scene was somewhat more animated, 
the doors of the wine and beer shops were thronged with drinkers 
and smokers. Provisions most untempting were exposed for sale, 
hawkers vended second-hand clothes, one shabby-looking auctioneer, 
in particular, 1 remarked, who displayed a dress coat “as good as 
new, which would last for two years,” the lowest price being sixty 
sous, somewhat less than lialf-a-crown. Not far off a couple of 
mountebanks amused with their drolleries a gaping crowd of men, 
women, and children. A point of humour which excited great 
merriment as I passed, was an observation of the planet Jupiter 
through a telescope, the optical instrument being represented by a 
dilapidated carpet-brush. I had now reached the Barriere de 
Clichy, and was glad to find myself in contact with one of the lines 
of omnibuses, and selecting one, the destination of which was the 
Louvre, I enjoyed such rest after my walk, as an omnibus would 
afford. 

After traversing a good many streets, offering little of interest, a 
sudden turn of the vehicle brought me into a broad road, lined on 
either side with trees, brilliantly illuminated with the lights of shops, 
cafés, and restaurants, and thronged with people. To my inquiry, 
as to the name of the street through which I was passing, the con- 
ductor replied, “The Boulevards.’ I at once discovered my 
mistake. I had been devoting an afternoon to the exterior 
Boulevards, whereas the Boulevards of which I had read, and which 
may appropriately be called the capital of Paris, are as completely 
within the city as Cheapside is within London. 

It was too late to remedy my error that night, but I took an early 
opportunity of improving my acquaintance with this dazzling 
promenade. 

Mounting on the roof of an omnibus with my face towards the 
north, I rode from the Madeleine to the Place de la Bastille ; then 
I mounted on another omnibus, and with my face towards the 
south returned to the point from whence I had started. A more 
animated scene it is impossible to describe. Here seemed to be 
assembled people of all ranks, and I may almost say of all nations, 
so varied were the costumes, not hurrying along at the rapid rate 
which characterizes the crowded parts of London, but strollmg at 
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their ease, looking at the shops, and at one! another, and all bent 
on enjoyment rather than on business. Numberless carriages oc~ 
cupied by gaily-dressed people, added to the noise and bustle. 
The edifices, principally cafés, hotels, theatres, and shops, brilliantly 
furnished with luxuries rather than necessaries, some with open 
fronts, crowded with people eating, drinking, talking, and laughing ; 
music in many places, but scarcely. heard above the din of rolling 
carriages and voices: certainly no two places could well present a 
more striking contrast to each other than the interior and exterior 
Boulevards. 

But the heart}of Paris, for so it may be appropriately named, 
deserves some further notice than would fall in one’s way during a 
mere ride, though many times repeated. We will then ramble 
through it on foot, stopping or turning aside to recal historical 


associations, and to examine some of the principal objects of 
interest. 
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THE BASTILLE, 


Proceeding along the splendid Rue de Rivoli, and Rue St. 
Antoine, we reach the Place de la Bastille. Here then stood the 
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gloomy stronghold of tyranny, which having been originally 
built, not as a bulwark against foreign aggression, but to overawe 
the inhabitants of Paris and its suburbs, was dismantled by the very 
populace it was intended to coerce. Whether the project of 
destroying it was a righteous one or not, it becomes us not here to 
venture an opinion; but it does seem strange, when we recollect 
the circumstances that attended its fall, that the name was not 
obliterated together with the thing. Granted, that it was for ages 
the type of cruelty and oppression on the part of the rulers, the last 
act in its history was not the less on that account signalized by 
previous treachery on the part of its captors. Delaunay, its governor, 
had been intrusted by his royal master with the post of defending 
it, and executed his trust with equal courage and humanity. When 
the attack was first made on it by a multitude, excited and inspirited 
by their successful assault on the Invalides, he dispersed the throng 
without bloodshed. When he pointed his guns on the crowded 
Rue St. Antoine, a single discharge would have occasioned a fearful 
loss of life, and for a time at least, would have driven back the 
assailants, but he appears to have confined himself to acting on the 
defensive. The outer court being taken, and the governor’s house 
set on fire, the insurgents seized hold of a young and beautiful girl, 
daughter of an officer in the garrison, whom they had found in the 
governor’s house, and mistook for his child, exclaiming that she 
should be burned alive, if the place was not instantly surrendered ; 
they stretched her on a bundle of straw, to which they were just 
applying the torches, when the dreadful spectacle caught the eye of 
her father, who was on the top of one of the towers. Uttering the 
most piercing cries, he descended and rushed into the court, where 
he fell, pierced by two balls, and the flames were just reaching the 
young girl, when the mob, discovering their error, allowed her to 
be taken to a place of safety. After many hours of little more than 
passive resistance, finding that no royal troops came to his relief, 
and that with his small garrison of eighty French and about thirty 
Swiss, it would be impossible for him to hold out much longer, in 
the midst of fifty thousand insurgents and two thousand French 
Guards, the brave Delaunay took the only resolution which a 
high sense of military honour permitted—he resolved to perish rather 
than surrender his post. Seizing a lighted match from one of the 
gunners on the ramparts, he rushed towards the magazine, which 
contained two hundred and fifty barrels of gunpowder, with the 
design of blowing the whole fortress into the air, but he was seized 
and forcibly prevented by the soldiers. Thwarted in this intention, 
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he entreated his followers to return to the towers, and at least to 
hold out to the last; but the French soldiers, crowding around him,- 
all declared that they would fight no longer against their country- 
men, and insisted on a capitulation. Compelled to submit, he offered 
to surrender without further opposition, provided that the insurgents 
would spare the lives of the garrison, “On the honour of French 
soldiers,” was the reply, “no injury shall be done to you.” The 
drawbridge was lowered, and the assailants rushed in. The besieged 
had laid down their arms in token of capitulation, and were in- 
stantly made prisoners. Cries were raised that they should be put 
to death on the spot, as several, both of the French and Swiss, were. 
The soldier, Bequart, who had seized Delaunay’s hand and _pre- 
vented him from blowing up the fortress, was seized with frantic 
cries, his right hand cut off, and he himself, with another, hanged 
on a lamp-post near the gate. Delaunay and his second in com- 
mand, De Losme, were dragged to the Place de Gréve, where the 
former was hanged on a lamp-post, his head cut off, and borne 
about with Bequart’s hand, aloft on pikes, amidst shouts of triumph. 
For De Losme an intercessor was found, in the person of a noble- 
man, who during five years had experienced his kindness, while a 
prisoner in the Bastille. ‘“ Young man,” said the generous soldier, 
“retire, you will destroy yourself without saving me.” Too true a 
prophecy. “I will defend him to the last drop of my blood!” he 
cried ; and seizing a musket from one of the mob, with frantic 
courage, he strove to deliver his benefactor. It was all in vain. 
Shot through the neck, and pierced with bayonets, he fell senseless 
on the steps of the Hétel de Ville, while De Losme was massacred 
hard by, and his head put on a pike, which was paraded, amidst 
fearful yells, through the streets. 

If such were the incidents connected with the capture of the 
Bastille, little honour is paid to the Revolutionary party by retain- 
ing the name ; nor would the royalists have suffered much in fame, 
had the name of Bastille been lost, for although at the time of its 
capture, only seven prisoners were found within its walls, and those 
confined for social and not political offences, there was discovered 
enough to convict the ancient lords of the fortress of cruelty, no less 
revolting than that displayed by the insurgents. Stone seats and 
couches were found, worn with the number who had lain upon them. 
Frightful instruments of torture were dragged to light, some of 
them of such a nature, that a fiendish imagination alone could 
have contrived them. ‘The Bastille was by order of the National 
Assembly soon after razed to the ground ; better, as we have said 
before, would it have been had the name perished with it. 
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In spite, however, of its lugubrious title, the Place de la Bastille 
is as cheerful a spot as one would wish to see. The prospect from 
it in all directions is agreeable and lively, and in the middle of the 
square rises the column of July, one of the finest monuments of the 
capital. Before even the lawless destruction of the fortress, described 
above, it had been in contemplation to raze it to the ground, and 
to erect on its site a column with this inscription, “'To Louis XVI. 
the restorer of public liberty.” The revulsion of political feeling 
rendered this impossible. Buonaparte resolved to erect there a 
fountain in the form of a colossal elephant, and a plaster model 
was actually in existence, for some years of the reign of Louis 
Philippe ; but after the revolution of July, the idea of a column 
was recurred to, and the monarch last named laid the foundation 
stone on the first anniversary of the event which it was intended to 
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commemorate. Beneath are deposited the remains of the citizens 
who fell in 1880 ; they were placed here on the 28th of July, 1840. 
Before ten years had passed, the ashes of a fresh group of victims 
were added to the first deposit, those namely of the combatants in 
the revolution of 1848, which drove Louis*Philippe from his throne, 
and when that throne itself was here publicly burnt. 

The column is decorated with the names of 615 “ French citizens 
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who armed and fought for the defence of public liberty, on the 
memorable days, July 27th, 28th, 29th, 1830.” On the side of the 
square nearest the Faubourg St. Antoine the insurgents of June, 
1848, had erected their strongest barricade, and here it was that the 
Archbishop of Paris, while employed on the holy mission of quelling 
the rage of the combatants, died the death of a martyr. This 
devoted prelate, grieved at the terrible effusion of blood, which had 
now lasted three days, obtained from General Cavaignac permission 
to interfere in person between the combatants. Having obtained 
from the general in command of the troops an hour’s armistice, he 
advanced towards the barricade, preceded by a young man carry- 
ing a green branch, in token of peace. At his approach the 
insurgents stopped their fire, and seemed disposed to listen to his 
remonstrances, when, through some unhappy error, the firing recom- 
menced, and the apostle of peace fell mortally wounded, he was 
immediately carried to a neighbouring hospital, and on the following 
day was transported to his palace, where he died.* It is said, that 
his last words were; * May my blood be the last spilt in civil war !” 

It seems surprising, that all traces of these repeated insurrections 
should have disappeared, and that the current of civilization passes 
on so tranquilly, through what may be considered one of the great 
cisterns of Revolution. Yet so it is; magnificent houses with 
splendid facades, terraces, balconies, and all the riches of modern 
architecture, look down pleasantly on the passenger; and no 
memorials remain of those scene of bloodshed but the negative 
evidence of past destruction supplied by the trees. They are all 
young ; the fine old trees which formerly lined the Boulevards having 
been cut down to supply materials for the erection of barricades. — 

Passing up the Boulevard, a turning on the left conducts us into 
the Place Royale, memorable in the history of the kings of France, 
as the scene of the great tournament in which Henry IL. tilting 
with the Duc de Montgommeri, received a wound in the eye, of 
which he died. There, in 1639, Cardinal Richelieu caused an 
equestrian statue of Louis XIII, to be erected, which was destroyed 
in 1792, and a new one set up in 1829, It was in this square that 
the government forces received the most severe check, in the insur- 
rection of 1848. A detachment of the National Guard having 
fruitlessly endeavoured to storm the barricades constructed at the 
approaches of the Faubourg St. Antoine, in the Place de la Bastille, 


* A portion of his backbone, showing the passage of the bullet (also 


preserved), is exhibited at the cathedral of Notre Dame among other sacred 
relics. 
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retreated to the Place Royale, in which was stationed a battalion of 
regular troops 400 strong. The insurgents made their way into the 
houses around, from whence they fired down upon the soldiers who 
were formed in the square, whilst another body entered the back of 
Victor Hugo’s house, overran his apartments, and from the windows 
took the soldiers in flank. Several officers were killed, and the 
battalion being surrounded on all sides, surrendered, and was dis- 
armed, with the exception of a few men who escaped into friendly 
houses. Surrounded by a covered gallery and pavement, and 
planted with limes and chestnuts, it has a gloomy aspect, reminding 
us of the desolate appearance of some of the London squares from 
which the aristocracy have migrated westward. Little alteration 
has taken place here since the days of Henri IV., and though, now 
principally inhabited by persons of limited income, who like the 
stateliness of large and quiet apartments, without the expense of 
fashionable quarters, it was once the centre of the beau monde of 
Paris. Even the adjoining Boulevards of Beaumarchais and les 
Filles du Calvaire are now little frequented by the higher classes. 
It is not until we arrive at the Boulevard du Temple, that the 
company improves in caste. Strangers stroll hither by day to 
examine the exterior, and in the evening crowd to visit the interior 
of the theatres, which are ranged along the northern side. The 
Boulevard Saint Denis is principally remarkable for the two 
triumphal arches of St. Denis and St. Martin, the former erected in 
1672, and the latter in 1674, to celebrate the victories of Louis 
XIV. Both these monuments are invested with a melancholy 
interest, from having been the scenes of some of the most sanguinary 
contests of July, 1830; and that of St. Denis witnessed the first 
conflict which ushered in the dreadful insurrection of June 1848. 
We need not particularize the names of the various Boulevards 
which succeed one another, each more frequented by the fashionable 
world than its predecessor, until we arrive at the Boulevard des 
Italiens, the favourite promenade of fashionable idlers. Here the 
shops are of the most elegant description, the goods displayed of 
the newest fashion, the jewellery of the most exquisite taste ; the 
cafés magnificent, and furnished in the most attractive style; the 
restaurants the same ; the bazaars most comprehensive ; the confec- 
tioners’ shops most tempting to the eye, and the bon-bons as 
delicious in flavour as they are mysterious in construction. We 
might continue our ramble still along the Boulevards to the 
Madeleine ; but it is time that we should pause, for however anxious 
we may be to make the most of our fortnight’s holiday, we must 
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rest occasionally. The sight of those little marble-topped tables, 
with comfortable chairs beside them, exercises a mesmeric influence 
over our limbs. ‘The sudden, overpowering sense of fatigue, to 
which even the strongest and most zealous sightseers are liable at 
times, forbids us to go a step further. It is against such contin- 


er: 


LA Porte St, DENIS. 


gencies that the chairs. are provided. We submit to our destiny, 
and subsiding into an unwonted dreamy state, we suddenly awake 
to the consciousness that we have been doing nothing ridiculous, 
either in our own eyes, or in those of the passers-by, no one of 
whom -in fact has noticed us, though we have been sitting for an 
hour under broad daylight in the open street, eating vanilla ices, 
and drinking iced-water, flavoured with gooseberry syrup. The 
fare, though less substantial than the mutton-chop and glass of 
porter, which we should have called for in a London tavern, has 
done its work, and we set off refreshed for another ramble.—C, A. J. 
VOL. IV. 2a 





WANDERINGS THROUGH THE CONSERVATORIES 
AT KEW.—No. VII. 


VICTORIA HOUSE. 


THE WATER TOWER. 


IMMEDIATELY facing the northern door of the Palm House by 
which we entered that building, stands the Victoria House, an 
unpretending, but roomy and commodious stove recently erected 
for the cultivation of the great Water Lily (Victoria regia) of 
Demerara. Passing through a vestibule, where we see the hot- 
water pipes, which maintain the requisite temperature both of air 
and water for the health and vigour of this denizen of an equatorial 
clime, we enter through a glass door which must not be left open, 
and find ourselves in a temperature even higher than that which 
we have just left, but damp and steamy. ‘The centre of the room 
is occupied by a circular tank thirty-six feet in diameter, on whose 
tepid water float the grand salver-shaped leaves of the noblest 
flower ever discovered, worthy to bear the name of England’s 
Queen. 

It was first seen by Henke, in 1801, on one of the tributaries of 
the Amazon, and subsequently by Bonpland in 1820, by 
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D’Orbigny in 1828, and by Péppig in 1832. It is, however, to 
Sir R. Schomburgk that we owe the most detailed account of this 
grand aquatic ; and his interesting narrative of the discovery, given 
in ignorance that the plant had been seen by any scientific observer 
before, we shall quote at length :— 


“It was on the Ist of January 1837, while contending with the diffi- 
culties which, in various forms, Nature interposed to bar our progress up 
the Berbice River, that we reached a spot where the river expanded, and 
formed a currentless basin. Something on the other side of this basin 
attracted my attention ; I could not form an idea what it might be ; but, 
urging the crew to increase the speed of their paddling, we presently 
neared the object which had roused my curiosity,—and lo! a vegetable 
wonder! All disasters were forgotten ; I was a botanist, and I felt myself 
rewarded. There were gigantic leaves, five to six feet across, flat, with a 
deep rim, light green above and vivid crimson below, floating upon the 
water; while in keeping with this astonishing foliage, I beheld luxuriant 
flowers, each composed of numerous petals, which passed in alternate tints 
from pure white to rose and pink. The smooth surface of the stream was 
covered with the blossoms; and as I rowed from one to another, I always 
found something new to admire. The flower-stalk is an inch thick near 
the calyx, and is studded with elastic prickles about three quarters of an 
inch long. When expanded, the four-leaved calyx measures a foot across, 
but is concealed by the expansion of the hundred-petaled corolla, This 
beautiful flower, when it first unfolds, is white, with a pink centre; the 
tinge spreads as the bloom increases in age; and at a day old the whole is 
rose-coloured, As if to add to the charm of this noble water-lily, it 
exhales a sweet scent. As in the case of other flowers of the same tribe, 
the petals and stamens pass gradually into each other; and many petaled 
leaves may be seen bearing the vestiges of an anther. The seeds are 
numerous, and imbedded in a spongy substance. 

“Ascending the river we found the plant more frequently, and the 
higher we advanced the more gigantic did the specimens become. One 
leaf we measured, and ascertained it to be six feet five inches in diameter, 
the rim five inches and a half (nearly half a foot) deep, and the flowers a 
foot and a quarter across. <A beetle (T'richius sp?) infests the blossoms to 
their great injury, often completely destroying the inner part of the disc ; 


we counted sometimes from twenty to thirty of these insects in one 
flower.” * 


Before entering, however, we might turn a little to the right, 
whence, looking across the lake, we have a fine view of the Water 
Tower, a shaft of much architectural beauty. This is the outlet 
for the smoke created in the heating of the Palm House. That 
no chimney might interfere with the coup del of the building, 
the smoke is conveyed to this point, a distance of nearly five hundred 
feet, by a flue contained within an underground tunnel of brick- 


* «Botanical Magazine,’ 1847, 
2G 2 
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work seven feet high. This tunnel encloses also a railway, for the 
purpose of bringing coals to the furnaces at the Palm House, which 
are all underground, and of bringing away the ashes. 

In 1842, Sir Robert again detected the plant in the Rupununi, 
a tributary of the Essequibo. In 1845 Mr. Bridges, in the course 
of his botanical journey into Bolivia, met with it. 


“During my stay,” writes this traveller, “in the Indian town of Santa 
Anna, in June and July 1845, I made daily shooting excursions in the 
vicinity, and on one occasion I had the good fortune, while riding along the 
wooded banks of the Yacuma, ‘a tributary of the Mamoré, to arrive 
suddenly at a beautiful pond, or rather small lake, embosomed in the 
forest, when, to my delight and surprise, I descried for the first time the 
queen of aquatics, Victoria regia! There were at least fifty flowers in 
view, and Belzoni could not have been more enraptured with his Egyptian 
discoveries, than was I, in beholding this beautiful and novel sight, which 
few Englishmen can have witnessed. Fain would I have plunged into the 
lake to obtain specimens of the splendid flowers and foliage; but the 
knowledge that these waters abounded with alligators, and the advice of 
my guide, deterred me. I turned over in my mind how I could secure 
these treasures, and I clearly suw that a canoe was necessary, therefore I 
promptly returned to the town, and communicating my discovery and 
wishes to the corregidor, or governor, he kindly sent Indians with a yoke 
of oxen, for the purpose of drawing a canoe from the river Yacuma to the 
lake. As soon as it was ready I set off, accompanied by several Indians, to 
aid in bringing home the expected prize of leaves and blossoms. The 
canoe was so small that it would carry but three persons, myself in the 
middle and an Indian at either end. In this tottering little craft we rowed 
among the magnificent flowers and foliage, unavoidably crushing some and 
selecting only such as pleased me. The leaves were so enormous that 
but two could be stowed in the canoe, one before me andthe other behind, 
and their ,fragility rendered,extreme care necessary, so that we had to 
make several trips in the canoe before I could obtain as many as I wanted. 
The load of blossoms, leaves, and ripe seed-vessels being collected, I next 
mused how they might be safely carried away, and I decided upon sus- 
pending them upon long poles by small cord attached to the stalks. Two 
Indians, each bearing on his shoulder the end of a pole, conveyed them 
into the town, the poor creatures wondering the while, why I should take 
so much trouble to get at flowers, and for what object they were destined 
by me. ; 

“ The Victoria grows in from four to six feet of water : each plant generally 
sends but four or five leaves to the surface, yet these cover the water in 
those parts where the plant abounds, touching one another so closely that I 
observed a beautiful aquatic bird (Parva sp?) walking with perfect ease from 
leaf to leaf, and many of the Muscicapide find food and a resting-place upon 
them. Except a few small water-plants, among which I noticed a beautiful 
Utricularia, the Victoria usurps the entire possession of the lake. Its 
blossoms rise about half a foot above the surface, and expand first in the 
evening ; they are then pure white, but they change, by exposure to the 
sun, to a most lively pink or rose-colour; flowers may be seen at the 
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same time, partaking of every intermediate tinge, the recently opened 
being quite white, and the adult rosy, the latter almost sinking under 
water to ripen the seed, and produce a new race of plants when required,””* 


The spacious reservoir in this aquarium is capable of supporting 
other ornamental aquatics, which are scattered between the leaves 
of the Victoria, near the margin. These chiefly consist of beautiful 
water-lilies from the tropics, belonging to the same genus as the 
lovely and fragrant flower, with clustering, snowy petals, that 
adorns our own still rivers and lakes, and which is one of the 
finest examples of floral development that this climate produces. 
The leaves of these tropical species might easily be mistaken for 
those of an English water-lily, but the blossoms, according to the 
species, are blue or crimson, while others are pure white. They 
are Nymphea cerulea, rubra, dentata, lotus, &e., all agreeing in 
general form and structure with their gigantic Amazonian cousin. 
These lovely lilies, rocked on the silvery streams of India, are ex- 
quisitely alluded to by Southey :— 

« Like burnished steel, 
Glowing, it lay beneath the eye of noon ; 
And when the breezes, in their play, 
Ruffled the darkening surface, then, with gleam 
Of sudden light, around the Lotus stem 
It rippled, and the sacred flowers that crown 
The lakelet with their roseate beauty, ride, 
In easy waving rock’d, from side to side ; 
And as the wind upheaves 
Their broad and buoyant weight, the glossy leaves 
Flap on the twinkling waters, up and down,” 
* Kehama,’ xiii. 


Their beauty insures for them a frequent mention in Hindoo 
poetry, especially the elegant blue species (V. cwrulea), 


“ His floating eyes—oh ! they resemble 
Blue water-lilies when the breeze 
Is making the stream around them tremble.” 
Moorz’s ‘ Lallah Rookh’ (after the Sanscrit), 


Among these is Hydrocleis Humboldtii, a lovely aquatic from 
tropical America, with three-petaled flowers of a delicate pale- 
yellow hue. 

The four corners of the house are formed into as many shallow 
triangular tanks, in which interesting plants are growing. ‘Those 


* «London Journal of Botany,’ iv. 71. 
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on the right and left as we enter the door are occupied by the 
Sacred Bean of India (Nelumbium speciosum). It is a magnificent 
plant, with numerous great peltate leaves a yard in diameter, seated 
on upright footstalks six feet high. The blossoms are as large as 
a child’s head, oval in shape, with crimson-tipped white petals, the 
outer ones embracing the interior like those of a rosebud, but 
revealing, as they partially unfold, many yellow stamens, surround- 
ing a seed receptacle with a flat surface. Altogether the plant is 
one of exquisite beauty. As the petals fall, they leave the 
receptacle standing naked, which is then seen to be an inverted 
cone, much increased in size, or rather shaped like the half of 
a lemon, from the truncate surface of which stand out many 
black almond-like seeds. You would suppose that a child had 
amused himself by sticking a number of beans perpendicularly 
into the pulp of a divided fruit, from the appearance, but such is 
the natural growth, the nuts being half buried in the cavities of 
the fleshy ¢orus, in which, when ripe, they are so loose as to be 
readily shaken out, making a loud rattling noise as the plant rocks 
with the wind or wave. Darwin thus poetically alludes to this 
curious fact :— 
“Cold from a thousand rocks where Ganges leads 
The gushing waters to his sultry meads ; 
3y moon-crown’d mosques with gay reflections glides, 
And vast pagodas trembling on her sides ; 
With sweet loquacity NELUMBO sails, 
Shouts to his shores, and parleys with his gales; 
Invokes his echoes, as she moves along, 
And thrills his rippling surges with her song.” 
‘ Botanical Garden, ii. 169, 
These nuts are eaten with avidity in the native regions of the 
plant; they are believed to be the Egyptian bean (xdeos) of 
which Pythagoras speaks. The flower, conjointly with those of 
Nymphe lotus and N. cerulea, mentioned above, takes a very 
prominent place in the paintings and sculptures of ancient Egypt. 
It was reared in every garden ; it was borne in sacred processions, 
it was presented to guests at social entertainments, it was worn by 
ladies in their hair, and its representation with every possible 
variety was used for the adornment of designs in furniture, in dress, 
in architecture, in short, in every situation in which elegance of 
form was a requisite element. 
The plant has now disappeared from the Nile, but in the: rivers 
of Southern Asia it is still abundant. The creeping root, which is 
fleshy, is used as food in China, and in India the tender shoots of 
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the roots between the joints are eaten by the natives, either simply 
boiled or in their curries. The nuts are eaten raw, roasted or 
boiled. Dr. Wright tells us that the stalks, both of the flowers 
and leaves, abound in spiral vessels, which in India are carefully 
extracted, and formed into those wicks which on great and 
solemn occasions are burnt in the lamps that the Hindoos place 
before the shrines of their senseless idols. 

In another corner grows Euryale ferox, a water-lily, bearing a 
very close resemblance to the Victoria, but of inferior dimensions, 
and a native of India and China. The leaves, which are much 
corrugated, bristle with stiff prickles. The seeds are eaten 
boiled or roasted in hot sand. 

The fourth corner exhibits, in great luxuriance, a plant far ex- 
ceeding in interest all the water-lilies in the world, with the Victoria 
regia at their head. It is the Papyrus of the Nile (Papyrus anti- 
quorum). We see a great cluster of tall, three-sided stems, with 
slender grassy leaves,—in short, a gigantic sedge, some twelve feet 
high, crowned with large umbels of radiating flowers. Bruce tells 
us that one of the sharp angles of the stem is always opposed to the 
current of the stream in which it grows, as if to break its force. 
Its proper home is the Nile, but it is found in the Syrian rivers, 
and even in those of Sicily. 

But what makes this plant so interesting is its connection with 
literature. 


“Papyrus is not only the name of the plant, but also the material which 
used to be derived from it for writing upon; and the written scrolls made 
of that material, which have been found in various countries, are called 
papyri. ‘The ancients employed for this purpose the thin concentric 
coats or pellicles that surround the triangular stock of the plant, those 
nearest the centre being the best and finest; they cut them into strips of 
a certain length, and placed them side by side in a layer on a board, 
another layer of the same material being pasted over it crosswise, so as to 
form a sheet of convenient thickness, which, after being pressed and dried 
in the sun, was polished with a shell or other hard and smooth substance. 
A number of these sheets, about twenty in general, were glued together to 
form a scapus, or roll. The breadth of the roll was determined by the 
length of the slips taken from the plant, the broadest being about thirteen 
fingers’ breadth, and others ten ; the length of the scapus, or roll, might be 
carried to almost any extent ; some have been found as long as thirty 
feet. The writing, as in all ancient rolls of whatever material, is in 
columns, extended in the direction of the length of the roll, with a blank 
strip between them. In the Egyptian papyri, the lines run in the 
direction of the length of the papyrus for six or eight inches, and when 
the scribe came to the bottom of the papyrus, he began a new page to the 
left of the first, leaving between the first and second page a small blank 
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strip, which of course would lie in the direction of the breadth of the 
papyrus. 

“We have the testimony of Herodotus (v. 58), that Egyptian papyrus 
was an article of commerce and a material for writing long before his time. 
He calls it byblos, from the Egyptian name of the papyrus plant, from 
which perhaps the Greek name ‘ biblion,’ for book, has been derived. 
There was a town in the Delta called Byblus. ‘'The byblos,’ says Herodotus, 
‘annually springs up ; after it is plucked from the marshes, the top is cut 
off and converted to a different use from the other parts. The bottom 
part that is left, to the length of about one foot and a half, they sell as an 
eatable commodity.” And in other passages he notices incidentally the 
uses to which the top part was turned. ‘The priests wear shoes made of 
the byblos ; the sails of the Egyptian boats are made of byblos; the 
priests read to me out of a byblos roll the names of three hundred and 
thirty kings. With the possession of Egypt by the Greeks, the use of 
papyrus increased, and was for many centuries an important branch of 
export from that country ; and although linen, parchment, and other kinds 
of writing materials were used, we may infer from passages in ancient 
authors, that none was in so great demand as papyrus. ‘The vast 
quantity of papyri found at Herculaneum proves the extensive use of it in 
Italy. At the commencement of the sixth century, Cassiodorus (xi. Ep. 38), 
in one of his letters, congratulated the world on the ‘abolition by King 
Theodoric of the high duty on imported papyrus ; and speaks in animated 
terms of the usefulness and general use of that material. Papyrus con- 
tinued to be used in Italy till about the eleventh or twelth century, when 
it was superseded by cotton-paper introduced from Asia. There is a 
papyrus at Ravenna, of the twelfth century, containing a brief of Pope 
Paschal II., in favour of that archiepiscopal see.” * 


Darwin celebrates the invention of paper, to which he attributes 
the origin of letters, in the following lines :— 


“‘ Papyra, thron’d upon the banks of Nile, 
Spread her smooth leaf, and wav’d her silver style, 
The storied pyramid, the laurell’d bust, 
The trophied arch had crumbled into dust ; 
The sacred symbol, and the epic song, 
(Unknown the character, forgot the tongue,) 
With each unconquer’d chief, or sainted maid, 
Sunk undistinguished in oblivion’s shade. 
Sad o’er the scatter’d ruins genius sigh’d, 
And infant Arts but learn’d to lisp and died. 
Till to astonish’d realms Papyra taught 
'l'o paint in mimic colours Sound and Thought, 
With Wisdom’s voice to print the page sublime, 
And mark in adamant the steps of Time.” 

‘Botanical Garden,’ ii, 62. 


* «Penny Cyclopedia,’ article Papyrus. 
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BERNARD PALISSY, THE FRENCH POTTER. 


PALissy’s TRIUMPH, 


Ir is not known who first discovered the art of making porcelain, 
nor can any date be named when this beautiful invention first 
appeared, though it is generally believed that the manufacture of 
it was carried on in China, as early as a.p. 442. Every attempt, 
however, to discover the orgin of the art in that country, has 
proved fruitless, and the date of its invention is therefore likely to 
remain buried in the obscurity in which most things connected 
with that singular nation are shrouded. It is believed that the 
more modern manufacture of porcelain in China falls short of what 
it was in more ancient times, as, from time to time, fragments are 
dug from the earth, which are invariably found to be of the finest 
description. It is most singular that in the art of design the 
Chinese have never advanced beyond the first steps, or appear to 
have acquired even the commonest rules of perspective; their 
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drawings, especially of the human figure, are miserable caricatures, 
and were it not for the beauty and brilliancy of their colours, they 
would long ago have been surpassed and eclipsed by the superior 
designs of European artists. 

Common earthenware, in which the Chinese also excel, is known 
to have been in use amongst the most ancient nations: there are 
traces of various articles made by the Romans at least 700 3.c. It 
is also asserted by Pliny, that pieces of oriental porcelain were seen 
in Rome 64 years before the Christian era ; but not till the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, do we find any mention of the 
manufacture of china or porcelain in Europe: since that period, 
innumerable have been the discoveries and improvements by which 
the art has been carried to the most exquisite pitch of perfection. 

It cannot be otherwise than interesting to learn something of one 
to whom the art is greatly indebted, and by whose extraordinary 
energy and perseverance, the secret of enamelling on china was 
discovered, and whose name is now sufficient to stamp any specimen 
of his work with almost nameless value. 

Bernard Palissy, a native of France, was born about the end of 
the fifteenth century, or according to some, in the year 1510, at 
Chapelle-Biron, a poor village of Perigord. His parents, thoug hin 
a humble station, had him taught to read and write, which was 
unusual at that period for those who had to earn their bread by 
their own labour: probably in his earliest years his mind may have 
sufficiently developed itself, for them to be aware that it only 
needed cultivation, in order to bring forth fruit, which would well 
repay whatever they might bestow upon it; still the means at their 
command were but limited, and how their son attained the depth 
and variety of knowledge which in after life he displayed, it is 
impossible now to discover. The unusual intelligence of the boy, 
as well as his assiduity and attention, attracted the notice of a 
land-surveyor in the neighbourhood, and he soon requested per- 
mission to take him and train him to his own business ; and in this 
way Palissy acquired considerable skill as a draughtsman and 
land-surveyor, and made rapid progress in practical geometry. 
But these pursuits, however lucrative they promised to be, were far 
from being in accordance with the taste and genius of the young 
Bernard, who had early shown a remarkable talent for painting on 
glass, which beautiful art was introduced at Marseilles about the 
year 1500. The young artist contributed much to the maintenance 
of his family by the exercise of this talent, which was in constant 
request for the ornamenting of churches and the castles of the 
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nobles of that time: he eagerly sought for his models in the works 
of the great Italian masters, and in this way improved his taste in 
painting, and acquired some knowledge of architecture. After 
some years spent in these pursuits, Bernard at last decided on 
leaving his native village, and seeking, amongst the finest works of 
nature, those inspiring models of which he afterwards succeeded in 
giving such admirable representations. He devoted himself to the 
study of nature, and loved in silence and solitude to contemplate 
the works of an Almighty hand. He travelled on foot amongst 
the mountains, the forests, the rivers of Spain, France, Germany, 
and Flanders; and amongst mines, caverns and grottoes, sought 
from Nature herself the secret of her wonders; and in his writings 
speaks of the feelings of awe and admiration with which the won- 
derful works of God impressed him, and which led him on more 
than one occasion to exclaim with the Psalmist of old, “O Lord, 
how manifold are thy works, in wisdom hast thou made them all ; 
the earth is full of thy riches!” 

His travels finished, Palissy returned home, and settled at 
Saintes, in 1539, where he soon afterwards married. His difficulties 
and trials now commenced, and in his new abode he often failed to 
gain sufficient from his profession as land-surveyor for the support 
of his family. He had struggled with poverty and anxiety for a 
few years, when accident uniea his old tastes, and aroused the 
natural genius which, from the want of opportunity, had for a time 
lain dormant. An enamelled cup of singular beauty, and of 
Florentine manufacture, fell into his hands, and from that moment 
he thought only of how he could discover the secret which would 
enable him to produce one like it. He relinquished every other 
occupation, even his painting on glass, which, unproductive as it 
was, had nevertheless contributed somewhat to his scanty means. 
Palissy’s mind now appeared possessed with but one thought, and, 
however much one may admire the energy and perseverance which 
marked his pursuit of the precious secret, one can scarcely approve 
the conduct which entailed so much suffering on his wife and 
children. 

For a time all his efforts were fruitless, and disappointment and 
misery were the constant inmates of the potter’s abode. ‘The artist 
was never for an instant discouraged, but with incredible energy 
struggled on against almost insurmountable obstacles. 

The faintest gleam of success revived and reanimated his hopes, 
and made him forget the privations he endured, and the sufferings 
of those dependent on him; and caused him to pursue with 
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redoubled ardour the secret he coveted. The dawn of every day 
brought the hope of success; the close of it, only repeated disap- 
pointment. In addition to his other trials, Palissy soon became the 
object of blame or contempt to his friends and neighbours ; and in 
his own home had to endure the bitter reproaches of his wife ; but 
amidst it all he wore externally a cheerful countenance, and only 
from his own account of himself, at the close of life, do we know the 
full extent of his trials. Fifteen years passed away, and in that 
time Bernard had pursued with undaunted energy the object he had 
in view, believing that, if successful, he should be more than recom- 
pensed for all his toil. At a moment when his hopes seemed likely 
to be realized, a new misfortune occurred, as if to try still further 
the patience of the unhappy artist. A potter, the only workman 
whose assistance he had been able to secure, and who had hitherto 
shared his hopes and labours, abruptly desired his dismissal, and the 
payment of what was due to him. Palissy’s resources had long 
been exhausted, and he was reduced to the necessity of stripping 
his scanty wardrobe of its contents, in order to satisfy the workman’s 
demands. Poor Bernard now worked alone. With his own hands 
he prepared materials for new experiments, and day after day per- 
severingly heated his furnace ; but, alas ! only to see broken fragments 
mock his efforts and his expectations. 

He had one day completed a piece on which all his hopes were 
centered, and placed it with a beating heart in the glowing furnace ; 
it had not been there long, when to his dismay he discovered that 
his wood was exhausted. For a moment all seemed lost, and he 
was on the point of yielding to despair. But not so was he to be 
overcome ; the energy of his character gained the victory, and 
Palissy was himself again. He ran to his little garden, tore up the 
poles which supported the vines, and rushing back to his furnace, it 
soon again glowed with the necessary heat; again, however, the supply 
was exhausted, and the flame grew less and less bright. It was 
then that Palissy flew to his little abode, and possessed himself one 
by one of the articles of furniture it contained ; chairs, tables, and 
even the doors and windows, and finally the floor itself. It was the 
last desperate effort of the artist, and it secured his triumph. Palissy 
withdrew the piece of china from the furnace, and on seeing the 
bright colours of the enamel perfect upon it, a long shout of delight 
broke from him, and resounded through his dismantled and desolate 
dwelling. At the unusual sound, his wife and children ran eagerly 
to him, but they could with difficulty believe that the happiness of 
which they had so long despaired, should at last be theirs. 
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Palissy was, however, not more elated by success than he had 
been depressed by failure, but quietly followed up his discovery 
till his efforts were crowned with complete success. 

In seeking to discover the white enamel, Palissy had exceeded 
his own expectations, and had actually discovered the beautiful 
method of enamelling in colours, though it was long ere he 
succeeded in bringing his discovery to any perfection ; but when 
at last suecess rewarded his talents and perseverance, the path of 
fame, and honour, and independence was plain before him. 

His works soon found their way all over France, and fortune 
smiled on the man, who for so many years had contended with 
trials and difficulties of no common character. The reputation of 
this extraordinary man soon reached the precincts of the court, 
and Henry II. summoned him to Paris, and finally gave him 
apartments in the palace of the Tuileries; and from that time he 
was generally known in Paris by the name of ‘ Bernard of the 
Tuileries.” He was ‘now about fifty-four, and had attained a 
degree of honour and wealth of which he probably had never 
dreamt, and which formed a remarkable contrast with the obscure 
and penurious life he for so many years had led. ‘The castles of 
Chaulnes, of Nesles in Picardy, of Reux in Normandy, and, above 
all, the chateau d’Ecouen, belonging to the celebrated constable 
de Montmorency, were all richly ornamented with his works. 
Peirese, a learned French antiquarian, who visited the chateau 
d’Ecouen in 1606, speaks with intense admiration of Palissy’s 
beautiful works, amongst which he mentions a large round table 
of black and white marble, exquisitely enamelled with varieties of 
shells. In the chapel he painted in enamel, from Albert Durer’s 
engravings, the Passion of Christ, in sixteen different pieces. 
Most of the windows were his work, and also the pavement, 
composed of squares of earthenware, of which he invented the 
composition, the design, and the colouring. 

About the year 1566, Palissy, assisted by his two sons, Nicholas 
and Mathurin, was employed to ornament the palace and gardens 
of the Tuileries, by Catherine of Medici, Henry IL.’s queen. 
It is believed that the favour he thus obtained in the queen’s eyes, 
preserved him in the frightful days of St. Bartholomew,* when it 
is said she caused him to be concealed, till they were over. He 
was similarly protected on another occasion by the constable de 
Montmorency. That stern persecutor of the Huguenots for once 


* Palissy was a Protestant. 
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relaxed his severity and saved Palissy from persecution and 
imprisonment, of which he was often in danger from his religious 
opinions. 

Palissy’s discoveries in the art of enamelling on china, was not 
the only benefit he conferred on his country ; he devoted much of 
his time to agriculture, chemistry, and natural history, on all of 
which subjects he wrote with ability and success. He formed the 
first cabinet of natural history which had ever been known in 
France, and generously wished that others should benefit by those 
treasures of science which he had collected with so much labour 
and perseverance. Still more to promote this object, he com- 
menced in Paris a course of lectures on natural history, in which 
he gave the result of his own actual experience and research. 
His beautiful works in china display his perfect knowledge of 
natural history, and the subjects he chiefly selected for his paintings 
in enamel were taken from that part of the creation, which though 
the most minute, and apparently most insignificant of the works 
of God, is nevertheless not the least wonderful and beautiful. 
His vases were often entwined with ivy, lichens, mosses, or varieties 
of ferns, and each plate or bowl covered with lizards, serpents, and 
other reptiles, so admirably painted that one might have imagined 
the living creature to have been imbedded in the porcelain ; on 
others again were the most exquisite shells surrounded by the 
beautiful seaweeds and corals of their native element. It would 
occupy many pages to give a full account of Palissy’s works in 
porcelain ; but those who would rightly estimate his talents as an 
artist, should visit the apartment in the Museum of the Louvre 
which contains the specimens of his genius, not only as a potter 
but as a painter, a naturalist, botanist, and geologist. He had 
studied the most minute and rarest works of the Almighty, in 
the marshes, mines, caves, and mountains, where he had passed 
many a solitary hour; in his writings he speaks of the feelings of 
awe and admiration with which he copied the handiworks of the 
Most High. In spite of the deficiencies of his education, Palissy 
excelled as a writer, and his style has at times an indescribable 
charm ; probably that which proceeds from a mind deeply imbued 
with religious feelings, and elevated by the contemplation of the 
wonderful works of Providence. Well would the lines of the 
English poet with a trifling alteration have expressed the feelings 
of the French potter :— 
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“ When all Thy wonders, oh, my God! 
My rising soul surveys, 

Transported with the view I’m lost - 
In wonder, love, and praise.” * 

But we now come to another page in the history of this extra- 
ordinary man. ‘The dark clouds of adversity once more gathered 
around him, and the close of his life, like the beginning, was 
doomed to trial and sorrow. 

Palissy had warmly embraced the reformed religion, and boldly 
proclaimed his opinions, and in consequence more than once during 
the religious persecutions of the Huguenots in the disgraceful 
reign of Charles IX. had he been in peril, but escaped, owing to 
the favour and protection of the constable de Montmorency and of 
Catherine of Medici. Later, however, the opinions he scrupled 
not to avow, even in his public lectures, drew upon him the 
determined persecution of the priests, and the fury of the League, 
from which the king, Henry II1., was unable or unwilling to save 
him. Palissy, when in his ninetieth year, was thrown into the 
Bastile! In his old age and in prison the firmness of his character 
did not forsake him, and his strong religious principles sustained 
him till “ faith was swallowed up in victory.” 

Ilis heroic reply to the weak monarch who visited him in his prison, 
is well worthy of being recorded :—‘* My good man,” said the 
king, “ for forty-five years you have been protected by the queen, 
my mother, and by myself; and we have allowed you the free 
indulgence of your own religious opinions; but I am unable 
longer to defend you; if you cannot therefore conform yourself in 
this matter, I shall be compelled to leave you in the hands of your 
enemies.” 

“Sire,” replied the undaunted old man, “1 was already willing 
to give up my life; and could any regret have accompanied the 
sacrifice, it must have vanished on hearing the king of France say, 
‘ITamcompelled.’ This, sire, is a position to which those who force 
you to act contrary to your conscience can never reduce me: I am 
prepared for death, and neither you nor your people have the 
power to compel a simple potter to bend his knees before images 
made with hands.” 

Such was the faith, which endured unto the end, of this singular 
man. Many a lesson may be learnt from the consideration of his 
life and character. A rare combination of genius, energy, 
industry, humility, and fortitude, all sanctified by the unfeigned 


* Addison, 
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love of God, and humble obedience to His will. Born in an 
obscure station, without friends and without fortune, he worked 
his way to honour and distinction. Firm in‘his religious principles 
he bore the sunshine of a corrupt court, as he had borne the dark 
days of adversity in his own humble cottage. He put not his 
“trust in princes, nor in any child of man;” but, to use his own 
words, in “ Him who is the way, the truth, and the life !” 

When threatened, as he repeatedly was, with imprisonment, 
torture, or death, on account of his religious opinions, he remained 
unmoved, calmly observing, “ Je sais mourir.”* And when in his 
dark and lonely cell he saw death approaching, he could welcome 
it as a friend; and, looking beyond the grave, 


, 


“ He saw his Master in the sky, 
And call’d on Him to save.” 


Bernard Palissy died in the prison of the Bastile in the year 
1590. 
L. M. D. 


* “T know how to die.” 


Ou ye to whom the task is given 

To guide an infant's feet to Heaven, 
Check the first step that goes astray, 
And early teach them Virtue’s way ! 


Rugged sometimes may be the road 
That leads to her divine abode ; 

And sometimes clouds may intervene, 
And darken the surrounding scene. 


And for a moment hope may fail, 
And terrors may the soul assail ; 
Fear not! the haven kept in view, 
And love Divine will help us through. 


Help us when most we see to fear, 
When most we think that danger’s near ; 
Help us when most we seem alone— 
“Help us with power beyond our own. 
JOANNA BAiLLte. 





AN AUTUMN DAY AT THE HOSPICE OF THE GREAT 
, ST. BERNARD. 


Hospice oF THE GREAT St. BERNARD. 


A visit to St. Bernard’s was one of the earliest day-dreams of my 
childhood. It was before the era of stage-coach travelling had 
altogether passed away; and during a long day’s journey from 
Bath to Southampton, a kind fellow-traveller took me on his knee, 
and told me stories of St. Bernard’s, of its lovely Hospice, and of the 
still, cold lake on the summit of the Pass, surrounded by perpetual 
snows, on whose shores the traveller might pass by a single trip 
from Switzerland to Italy. 

The tedium of the journey was quickly forgotten whilst listening 
to his tales of wonder, and so vividly did the picture remain 
impressed upon my imagination that from that day forward a visit 


to St. Bernard’s became the object of my longing desire. And 
VOL. IV. 2H 
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now, in my riper years, this wish was on the point of being 
realized. 

It was a hot autumn day in September 185— when we drove 
into the town of Martigny, which lies at the foot of the Pass, and 
after a hasty lunch at the comfortable inn of La Tour, and a brief 
colloquy with the guide who had been summoned by our obliging 
host, we decided on starting that very afternoon, and sleeping half- 

way up the Pass, so that we might on the morrow enjoy a longer 
day at the convent. 

At three o’clock our guide made his appearance with the char 
de cété, drawn by two mules. Part of the journey was to be accom- 
plished in this primitive equipage, which somewhat resembles a 
small sofa hung sideways on wheels, and provided with a footboard, 
a leather roof over head, and curtains behind, so that only half the 
landscape is open to the traveller’s view. 

The ascent was at first gradual and the scenery pretty—spread- 
ing mulberry-trees shadowed the. bright-green sward, picturesque 
cottages nestled here and there surrounded by patches of cultiva- 
tion, and although scattered boulders betrayed the former devas- 
tations of the Drance, it now rolled peacefully along its rocky 
bed. 

Passing the pleasant hamlet of Valetta, we reached the more 
pretentious village of Orsievés, whose hotel was quite imposing in 
its aspect. The evening being already somewhat advanced, our 
worthy guide, Pierre Gay, who boasted of descent from English 
ancestry, advised us to halt for the night ; but we had made up our 
minds to sleep at Liddes, so, in spite of his counsel and the 
tempting aspect of the inn, on we went. The road wound higher 
and higher; the scenery became more dreary and desolate each 
mile we travelled; the shades of evening fell rapidly around us, 
and we were beginning heartily to lament our determination, when 
at length, cold and tired, we heard the wheels grinding over’ the 
steep, rough pavement of Liddes. ‘The night was dark as pitch : 
at each side of the street, doorways opening into low, gloomy 
passages, lighted here and there by a dim, flickering lamp, 
impressed the mind with a strange resemblance to a cluster of 
robbers’ dens. At last our tired mules came to a halt: the driver 
alighted and told us we were at the inn. Weary with the jolting 
of the char, we gladly sprung from our seats, though we could dis- 
tinguish nothing but the rough pavement beneath our feet, and it 
was only on making the circuit of our char that we discovered 
behind it an open door and smiling landlord, with a dark beard 
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and Italian features, holding a candle to light us into his primitive 
hostelry. He'led the way to a bed-room, which contained amongst 
other articles of furniture an immense round table, the upper part 
of which was of solid marble; altogether so ponderous an affair 
that we could not but marvel how it ever made its way to Liddes, 
unless indeed it performed the journey in company with the heavy 
cannon which Bonaparte caused to be dragged up this rugged 


In spite of the unpromising aspect of the place, we must do our 
host of the Union” the justice to say that our beds were clean 
and comfortable, and that he did his best to provide for our wants, 
though his coffee boasted not the richest aroma, nor his bread of 
‘snowy whiteness.” Next morning we rose at daybreak, and 
from the windows of the little salle-d-manger where we breakfasted, 
we saw some pretty Valaisan peasant-girls sallying forth in gay 
holiday attire and gold-embroidered head-dresses, to attend early 
mass, the 8th of September being the Feast of the Nativity of the 
Virgin. 

Soon after seven o'clock our char was at the door, and a drive 
of about an hour brought us to St. Pierre, a miserable-looking 
village, but rendered classic ground by the fact that here Napoleon 
the Great slept when he crossed this mountain pass. Recollections 
of the conqueror who filled the world with his fame crowded upon 
us as we passed onwards along the steep, narrow road which here 
overhangs the foaming Drance. The forest of St. Pierre lies to 
the left of the road, and through this forest, over huge rocks and 
amongst the knotted roots of pine, Napoleon’s army were compelled 
to drag their heavy cannon on their way to Italian battle-fields. 
Well might Napoleon’s nephew telegraph to the Crimean army, 
“Il ny a rien @impossible.” 

Just before entering the verge of the forest, along which the 
newly-cut road now passes, we alighted from the char, and made our 
way through a steep meadow to a jutting point of land, which 
commands a view of the picturesque Val D’Orsay, with its foaming 
cataract, well worthy of a visit from the passing traveller. After 
leaving the forest of St. Pierre, the scenery assumes a wilder aspect ; 
the pines are more stunted in their growth, and soon disappear 
altogether: the two species of épine vinette (or barbary), one with 
orange the other with crimson berries, still continue for a while to 
enliven the scene; but at last they too disappear, and the savage 
grandeur of the scene is only relieved by a few scattered chalets 


and rich Alpine pastures, sheltered by overhanging rocks. 
2H 2 
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In due time we reached the cantine, a sort of hostelry belonging 
to the convent. It is a small stone building, affording but scanty 
accommodation for guests, and is chiefly used as a place of refuge 
for travellers during the winter season, when the snow forbids a 
nearer approach to the summit without the help of the good monks 
and their faithful dogs, who come down to the cantine each morn- 
ing in search of snow-bound travellers. Here the char-road ceases, 
and we accordingly alighted and entered the cantine, whilst our 
muleteer was feeding and saddling his trusty animals. On entering 
this dreary dwelling, where the furniture was in general of the 
poorest description, we were struck by perceiving a very fine print 
of Napoleon, one familiar to us from childhood in our own English 
home, but which we had never seen elsewhere. That calm, 
thoughtful eye seemed to gaze upon us as in years long gone by, 
and awakened strange memories of the past. The cantine, how- 
ever, could boast of but few attractions which might tempt the 
traveller to linger on his way, and, mounting our mules, we pro- 
ceeded over the dreariest of stony plains into a rocky ravine, through 
which a piercing blast blew full in our faces; cold damp clouds 
wreathed themselves on the mountain-side, patches of snow were 
here and there visible, and we must own that every vision of 
delight which a visit to St. Bernard’s had in former days presented 
to our imagination, was wellnigh frozen within us. 

Still our patient mules plodded on; the mountain torrent foamed 
and fretted amongst the rugged rocks which were piled around, and 
at length, high above our heads, on the very verge as it seemed 
of a precipice, the Hospice appeared in sight. We wound up the 
steep, zigzag path, were shown the spot where Napoleon’s horse 
swerved and narrowly escaped throwing his master over the 
precipice—felt very thankful that ours were soberer, though less 
high-bred steeds, and in five minutes more, halted at the convent 
steps. A monk stood on the summit of the flight, and was speeding 
with kindly farewells a troop of departing guests) He immediately 
came forward to bid us welcome with a friendly cordiality of 
manner which went far to counteract the freezing effect upon both 
body and mind of the withering blast which swept down from 
Mount Velan. 

No ordinary man was the monk who filled the office of Pére 
Receveur at the Hospice of St. Bernard in the summer of 185—. 
His consummate tact, together with the ease and dignity of his 
bearing, were such as might have befitted the polished man of the 
world, whilst his Christian simplicity and true kindness of heart 
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lent a charm to his manners which no mere worldly polish can 
bestow. He led us to the public saloon which is appropriated to 
travellers, and, having ordered dinner to be served for us (the 
general twelve o’clock dinner was just over when we arrived), he 
begged us to excuse him for a time, as he had some business to 
attend to. A German youth, who sat looking disconsolately on 
the frozen landscape, was our only companion during the dinner- 
hour; then the “ musical brother” of the convent favoured us with 
his company for a while, but, finding we had letters to write, with 
true courtesy took his departure, and we spent a quiet hour con- 
versing on paper with far-distant friends. 

Our letters being concluded, we bent our way towards the small 
lake which almost bathes the convent walls, and on whose banks 
a Temple of Jupiter once stood. But a thick mist hung over the 
scene, and though the pleasant dream of passing at a single step 
into Italy was realised, we were surrounded by anything but an 
Italian sky‘or Italian atmosphere. The spot was, however, one 
pregnant with associations of the past—associations of a nature to 
dispel all thoughts of personal discomfort. Along this tiny lake 
the invading host of Charlemagne had swept one thousand years 
ago, and, in later days, Napoleon with his ‘thousands passed to 
the conquest of Italy. But now all was still as the grave—not even - 
the chirp of a sparrow or the hum of an insect stirred the deep 
silence of this mountain solitude. 

A little before the hour of vespers Pére Meillan returned, and 
we conversed of many things, rather dwelling on the “One Faith 
and One Hope” we held in common than turning to points on 
which we differed. He told us how much he enjoyed the visit of 
Dr. Guggenbuhl, who spent a week at the Hospice—* ce dinge 
homme”? as he called him, who devotes all his time and energy to 
the service of the unhappy Crétins. He spoke of his own life as a 
very happy one, though somewhat overburdened with care in having 
to provide for such multitudes of guests, poor and rich, occasionally 
even hundreds at one time lodging for a night beneath the convent 
roof; but,” added he, “in summer we have a succession of 
delightful society—it is like a ‘ spectacle’ passing before our eyes ; 
and in winter we have quiet hours for study and for thought ; then 
the happiness, too great to be described, of saving lives of saving 
poor half-frozen ereatures brought in ready to perish, but gradually 
reviving as we chafe their limbs and give them a little wine, and 
then ‘oh! il y a des bénédictions !’ they know not how to express 
their gratitude. Yes, we are very happy |” 
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** But,” we inquired, “does not your health suffer from the 
ntense cold ?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, ‘‘few can stand it beyond nine years; I, 
however, came here at eighteen, and have now just completed my 
nine years’ sojourn; but my health is still very good, and I hope I 
may be able to remain here a few years longer: I shall be very 
sorry whenever I have to leave the Hospice.” The hour of vespers 
had now arrived, and our kind host having placed us in the organ- 
loft, as the warmest place in the church, we attended the brief and 
simple service, after which he conducted us over the church, 
especially pointing out the monument of Desaix, who fell at 
Marengo, the picture of St. Bernard, the founder of the Hospice, 
and a painting of the Virgin which I could not admire, and 
was relieved to find that the good father was likewise of opinion 
that most Madonnas were far ,too ‘mondaine’ in their expression 
to be satisfactory.* We then adjourned to the library, which con- 
tained a very tolerable collection of books—visited the apartment 
in which Napoleon had slept, and next bent our steps to the 
Morgue, that dismal abode of the dead, where those who have 
perished in the snow are allowed to remain year after year in case 
some relative or friend should recognize and claim the corpse. A 
small aperture in the side of the building allows the visitor to gaze 
upon the sad spectacle within : the bodies dried up by the cold wear 
the appearance of mummies ; and there is nothing repulsive in the 
scene, yet it was one from which we gladly turned to re-enter the 
convent and take our seat by the blazing wood fire in the drawing- 
room. 

“vening had now closed in, and candles were brought. Ina 
few moments, a peal at the bell is heard, travellers begin to arrive, 
first, a young Belgian couple, apparently on a honeymoon tour, 
very wet, and very cold; next, an Italian lady, and two gentlemen, 
one of them the architect of the Vaudois church at Turin; then, a 
young Oxonian, as fresh after his long walk up the mountain, as 
though he had merely been taking a stroll in the academic groves 
of Alma Mater ; he is followed by some Oxford dons, gentlemanly 
and agreeable. Next comes a party of American travellers, an 
English lady, accompanied by her husband, and three or four 


* A small box stands within the chapel wherein travellers are wont to 
place some offering previous to their departure from the Hospice ; and it 
is hoped there are few amongst those who share the hospitality of the con- 
vent who do not gladly avail themselves of this opportunity of con- 
tributing to the resources of this valuable community. 
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other stray travellers, all of them wet and hungry, and most of 
them weary; but for all there is a ready welcome beneath the 
hospitable convent roof. At six o’clock the supper bell rings, 
and the motley assemblage gather around the board ; soup, stewed 
chamois, boiled preserves, potatoes, and excellent cheese, and wine, 
formed the staple of the repast. The conversation was full of 
animation and interest ; every one had something to say, and much 
they were anxious to hear. Pere Meillan readily answered the 
many queries which were addressed to him as to the mode of 
obtaining supplies for the Hospice, the state of the neighbouring 
peasantry, &c. He described with much quiet humour the visit of 
a party of six Russian ladies, who, early in the preceding spring, 
had reac!:ed the convent at midnight, rousing the good monks from 
their slumbers, They had resolved, they said, to pass a night 
at St. Bernard’s, and having no time to spare, had walked six 
miles from the cantine in the dark and through deep snow rather 
than leave their object unaccomplished! A party of French ladies 
seemed to have afforded equal amusement to the good fathers, by 
ascending to the region of perpetual snows dressed in light 
summer muslins, suited rather to a drive in the Champs Elysées, 
and then declaring, as they shivered with cold, that they never 
would come to St. Bernard’s again. 

Supper being removed, one or two of the guests favoured us with 
music; some of the party wrote letters to send by the early post, 
which leaves the Hospice every morning for Mariigny. Others 
conversed with each ether, or clustered round the Pere Recevuer. 
Tea was handed about a 7 Anglaise, and the evening passed 
rapidly away. 

A little before nine o’clock the party began to break up and 
retire to their own apartments, our hospitable entertainer in most 
cases accompanying his guests to the door with lighted candles, 
and urging them to allow the good old dame who was in attendance 
to warm their beds and make them as comfortable as such intense 
cold would permit them to be. This old servant of the Hospice, 
with her full short petticoat and small round straw hat, bore a 
strong resemblance to a Welshwoman, and looked picturesque 
enough, as she stood, warming-pan in hand, by the side of the bed 
in the long narrow room, with its thick walls, deep-set window, 
and homely, but solid furniture. 

Before ten o'clock at night perfect stillness reigned throughout 


the Convent, and we, for our part, were rejoicing beneath the folds 
of our soft, warm coverlid. 
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With earliest dawn we hastened to the narrow casement, gazed 
on the half-frozen lake below, and saw, to our discomfiture, that 
a snow-storm was sweeping across it, and threatened to detain us 
on the mountain top. Hoping, however, for better things, we 
dressed ourselves and journeyed to the chapel, in order to be 
present at matins, a service from which few who sleep beneath 
the convent roof ever willingly absent themselves. By mistake 
we entered the organ-loft as on the preceding day, instead of 
going into the body of the church, where the rest of the congrega- 
tion were assembled. It was a singular and impressive scene 
which presented itself before us, as we knelt in that little gallery. 
Of varied faith, and from many climes—English, Americans, 
French, Belgians, Italians—we were met together, alittle band, on 
this the highest inhabited spot in Europe, to worship Him from 
whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named. Whilst 
from our inmost souls we longed that men so single-hearted and 
self-devoted as the monks of St. Bernard, might hold a purer faith 
and cast from them the last relics of superstition visible in this 
temple of the Most High, yet we could not but feel it a solemn and 
spirit-stirring-act, thus to unite in common worship with so many 
different people and tongues bearing the ‘name of Christ, and it 
seemei a happy foreshadowing of that day when “ many people 
shall say, ‘Come ye and let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord.’” 

As soon as the service was concluded, we adjourned to the 
breakfast-room. The table was plentifully spread, with coffee, 
bread and butter, and honey ; a cheerful fire blazed on the hearth ; 
and as we looked on the drifting snow without, we could not but 
wish that no prearranged plan rendered it incumbent on us, if 
possible, to retrace our steps to Martigny before night. The hos- 
pitable monks, however, assured us that travelling would most 
probably that day be out of the question, and that we must all 
amuse ourselves, as best we might, in the Hospice. To forward 
this end Pere Meillan exerted himself to the utmost of his ability, 
summoning, in the first place, the five noble dogs which alone 
remain of the St. Bernard breed, at least in that Hospice. They 
bounded from one of the company to another as if quite accus- 
tomed to admiration and respect, and willing to receive it, and then 
returned very unobtrusively to their own quarters. He afterwards 
showed us the cabinet of curiosities adjoining the sitting-room, 
which contains many interesting medals, &c., some of them found 
on the site of the Temple of Jupiter, which once stood on the sum- 
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mit of the St. Bernard Pass. Prints of many remarkable person- 
ages, sovereigns, &c., hung against the walls. There lay on the 
table a few slight sketches of the convent itself, with the adjoining 
lake, one of which Pere Meillan kindly gave us as a memorial of 
our visit.* 

Meanwhile the sky began to look less louring, and the possi- 
bility of departure was discussed. We descended to the basement 
story of the convent, to search for our muleteer, in order to con- 
sult him on the point; but it was no easy matter to find out any 
one in this singular quarter of the Hospice. Two long passages, 
intersecting each other at right angles so as to form a cross, opened 
into various dark-looking kitchens, stores, &e. Couriers and 
muleteers were grouped around the doors; two or three beggars, 
in picturesque rags, stood within, claiming the pity of the passing 
traveller; the St. Bernard dogs wandered to and fro, as though 
waiting for their appointed work ; and quietly, though with rapid 
step, Pere Meillan, in his long black robe, passed amongst them 
all, bowing in silence when he recognized a guest, and so went 
forth on some errand of kindness to a sick brother on the Italian 
side of the Pass. At last, amongst the masses of this labyrinth, 
we discovered our muleteer composedly smoking his pipe over a 
stove. He professed himself quite able and willing to conduct us 
down the Pass in spite of the still-drifting snow ; other travellers 
joined our party, and we once more mounted our mules at the 
convent door. <A youthful, almost boyish monk, did the farewell 
honours of the Convent, with a timid shyness not unsuitable 
to his years; and as we turned from the door and quitted the hos- 
pitable roof which had sheltered us for the night, it was not with- 
out a pang, we reflected that we should most probably never see 
St. Bernard’s more. We were not, however, allowed much time 
for either calm reflection or unavailing regrets, for the difficulties 
of our path soon claimed our whole attention. 

At first, in obedience to an often-enforced rule, I allowed my 
mule to choose her own way; but she rewarded me for my con- 
fidence, by bearing me straight to the Morgue, apparently with the 
intention of depositing me there for the satisfaction of inquiring 
friends, and thus saving herself the trouble of carrying me any 
further. I was therefore compelled to get her led back to the 
right path, which soon became too narrow and precipitous to admit 
of any deviation, and she then showed wonderful sagacity, in 


* This view of the Hospice, taken from the Italian side of the lake, is 
the same as that which is affixed to the present sketch, p. 465. 
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picking her steps amidst loose stones, shelving (rocks, and patches 
of ice, which would infallibly have sent a less sure-footed beast 
rolling into the ravine below. 

We had no sooner reached the ravine, however, than our difli- 
culties were at an end; the snow ceased, the air became less keen, 
we mounted our char, and, after a rapid, but jolting descent over 
the steep mountain road, we found ourselves once more at 
Martigny, oppressed with heat, and eaten’ up by mosquitoes: but 
even had the temperature been more genial and the air more in- 
vigorating, our thoughts would still have turned with regretful, yet 
happy remembrance to the ice-bound Hospice of St. Bernard, its 
kindly hospitalities, its social gathering of intelligent travellers, 
its noble dogs, the succourers of forlorn humanity ; and last, not 
least, its brave true-hearted monks, who there devote the best 
years of their lives to the service of God, and their fellow-creatures. 


Wuatr’er of earth is formed, to earth returns 
Dissolved: the various objects we behold, 
Plants, animals, this whole material mass, 
Are ever changing, ever new. The soul 
Of man alone, that particle divine, 
Escapes the wreck of worlds, when all things fail. 
Hence, great the distance *twixt the beasts that perish, 
And God’s bright image, man’s immortal race. 
SOMERVILLE. 


ON meee eee 


NOVA ZEMBLA. 


Cotp Zembla’s rocks (the beauteous work of frost) 
Nise white in air, and glitter o’er the coast ; 
Pale suns unfelt, at distance roll away, 
And on the impassive ice, the lightnings play ; 
Eternal snows the growing mass supply, 
Till the bright mountains prop the incumbent sky ; 
As Atlas fixed, each hoary pile appears 
The gathered winter of a thousand years. 
Porr. 


ner ees 


FROM THE RUSSIAN. 


Ou, sacred sorrow, by whom hearts are tried, 
Sent, not to punish mortals, but to guide ; 

If thou art mine, (and who shall proudly dare 
To tell his Maker he has had his share ?) 

Still let me feel for what thy pangs are sent, 
And be my guide, and not my punishment. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF AN OAK. 


Iv was a blue-skied morning, nearly four hundred years ago, when 
a ruddy-cheeked, capless child, stopped before a shrub-like 
plant which grew on the very spot where that majestic oak is now 
standing. After gazing at it admiringly for a few moments, he 
finished his curt contemplations by bounding over its leafy summit, 
which he cleared by more than a handbreadth. The buoyant 
urchin then went on his way singing ; and of him, though, perhaps, 
an ancestor of the present reader, we can tell no more than this 
trifling incident; but the massy-limbed oak lives amidst us still, 
and has a patriarchal biography which we are able to decipher. 
The young tree grew unheeded, save once, when a rough, 
thoughtless lad made a senseless swoop at it with a sharp bill- 
hook, and sliced off a paring from its young stem. The spot 
where it grew was on a large, sloping common, which glided down 
into a broad and fertile valley, cleft by a white-shining river, as by 
a huge vein of liquid silver. ‘To the north stood a steep furze- 
capped hill, which sloped down to a small town that lay on one side 
of the common, and to a wide-spreading wood which crept up to 
the yellow-blossomed furze on the other. 

The first notable event which we shall narrate in this brief 
biography of our oak is a very sad one. A mixed crowd of 
people, mostly on foot, came from the town on the common side 
to a spot not far from the tree. A black horse was led by one of 
the crowd, and on it was seated a bareheaded man, of a mild, 
intelligent aspect, with a woman and four children walking at 
his side. Arrived at the place, he dismounted, and was 
fastened to a black-looking post, amidst the suppressed sobs of 
his young children, Faggots were piled around him, and just 
as a light was applied to them, his heroic wife cried out, “ Fare- 
well, I will pray to God to sustain thee,” and then turned away 
from the fatal but glorious scene. One of the children fainted, 
and the poor mother burst into convulsive weeping, many of the 
onlookers shedding tears also. One of the creatures of the 
sheriff struck at the scorched body with a halbert, but his master 
forbade such rabid brutality, and the fellow skulked away. It 
was a dear lesson in her Catechism of Toleration which Rome gave 
that day, for there were those in that mixed crowd who could 
compare with the word of Goda system which brought 
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on such men as this a death so appalling. The crowd wended 
its way back again, eloquently silent, musing not unprofitably 
on what had passed, or talking softly in half-smothered tones of 
the many virtues of the martyr. In that town he was a man 
well known and well liked, as, indeed, how could he but be! 
And here note this striking incident, that the noble-hearted 
son of the martyr grew up to be—not from revenge—one of 
the ablest and most formidable writers that ever took pen in hand 
against Popery. 

Years passed on, the town and the tree grew bigger. The 
troublous times of the Civi! Wars was now come, and in the level 
valley below a hard-fought skirmish took place one sultry summer’s 
day. A stray ball struck the oak, and lodged in one of its massy 
branches. A wounded cavalier, his features all stained with 
blood, was carried under the shady oak to die; and a troop of his 
companions thundered past, pursued hotly by their close-pressing 
foes. A cup of water was fetched from a neighbouring spring 
and put to the lips of the wounded man, but his life-march was 
now at its last footstep, and he died with the cup at his mouth. 

At a short distance from the oak there was a miniature and 
very pretty valley, formed by a depression in the common, with a 
murmuring brooklet glancing brightly through the middle of it. 
To this spot many a visit was paid from the town, and of course 
the oak was seldom left uncalled upon at these times. One of 
these visits was an affecting one, and must have a special notice. It 
was a parting scene between a widow and her eldest son, who had 
wilfully resolved to be a sailor, and was now about to start on his 
first voyage. But good came out of evil, as fertilizing rains fall 
from sunless skies. The widow, in her sorrow, was led to the only 
fountain-head of true comfort; and the son, taken ill on his 
voyage, received that spiritual medicine which never fails, from 
the hands of a devoted Christian merchant, at the port for which 
the sailor-boy was bound. He returned to his sorrowing mother, 
became the nourisher of her declining years, and on summer 
evenings paid visits in after days, with his wife and aged parent, 
to the scene of the sad parting just spoken of. Boys played under 
the massy oak-branches ; and sometimes a weather-tanned country- 
man, with an appetite that might strike with admiration the pale, 
pent-up townsman, would sit there and pull out his homely packet 
of victuals, to be eaten with a relish that the epicure knows naught 
of. If he needed a draught, was there not a spring by the side 
of the murmuring brooklet, and was not its water delicious? 
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Once a mischievous lad fell out of the oak tree, having climbed it 
to show what he dare do, and was sorely bruised through his folly 
in risking his bones without occasion. 

A terrible wind-storm was a notable event in the history of the 
oak tree. The massive arms could not wholly bear up against it, 
for one of them was completely broken, and even the huge trunk 
was in no slight peril of uprootal. An elm at no great distance, 
with a fine umbrageous foliage, was swept down in the dark night 
with a crash that was startling. The oak was now left alone, 
and served more than once as a landmark to the mist-surrounded 
villager, who was journeying over the common, which, however, 
grew less and less, as parts of it were brought under cultivation. 
On the road, not far from the tree, a drunken driver fell down 
from the shafts of his waggon, and was run over by one of the fore- 
wheels of the heavy vehicle. Near the same spot a rider, intoxi- 
cated also, was thrown from his horse and dangerously battered 
against a stone block. 

The next event is a gloomy example of the frightful results 
which unchecked anger may lead to. It was a moonless winter 
night, when a tall man with muffled face and far-slouching hat, 
came with a quiet step, and took his stand beneath the leafless 
oak. After waiting for more than an hour he fancied he heard 
the indistinct sound of distant footstéps, and strode rapidly 
towards a big bush which grew by the side of the unfenced road 
across the common. Behind this screening bush he stopped, but 
nobody came near, and he had plainly been mistaken. Soon, 
however, he again thought he heard the tramping sound of some 
one approaching, and the powerful-looking form of a man loomed 
up, and drew close to the fatal bush. ‘There was a bright flash, 
a loud report and deep groans, and then the hurried dragging 
of a heavy corpse over the grassy common to a retired spot near 
the pretty glen. Here a strong spade was lying ready, a shallow 
grave was hastily dug, and after tumbling in the dead body and 
effacing the traces of burial as he could, the wretched murderer 
strode back to the road to remove any blood-marks there with 
the help of a shrouded candle. He masked his face carefully 
with a handkerchief, listened eagerly, and scarcely kept his veiled 
light kindled for a minute—but it betrayed him. Its sudden 
appearance and disappearance caught the attention of a lad at 
a distance, who had been sent on a pressing errand over the 
common, and when the murdered man was missing the spot was 
examined and the body discovered. The unhappy murderer was 
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apprehended, and hung, and then gibbeted near the fatal oak. 
Oh, sin! sin! it may seem a flowery path, but what horrible 
chasms yawn across it! The body of a strong man in the full 
vigour of life hung there to rot, and his undecaying soul—oh, 
where was that? 

The majestic old oak was the scene of a ludicrous adventure, 
which must be told for the useful lesson it teaches. A foolish 
young man formed the absurd and culpable design of frightening 
two boys, who had to cross the lonely common one autumn night 
by a little-trodden footpath which passed near the tree. He 
procured a white smock-frock and a white paper mask, and was 
busily engaged in putting them on beneath the rustling oak, when 
a stray donkey approached him unheard, and came so close that 
his hand came suddenly in contact with its hairy face. He 
bounced round in great alarm, and saw dimly through the thick 
darkness the strange form of a pannier-laden donkey, whose 
drunken master was lying somewhere on the common. Instead 
of frightening others, our startled hero was now utterly terrified 
himself, and rushed off in his smock-frock and mask at a flurried 
speed, never stopping till he came to the first house he could reach. 
Just at this very moment a muscular waggoner came out of the 
house, lantern in hand, and seeing the panting white-masked 
young man, he immediately collared him as an eacaping thief. 
This unweleome encounter brought about a full disclosure, and 
many a month passed by before our “ biter bitten” heard the 
last of his donkey adventure, from more than one relentless 
persecutor. We blame them, but we can scarcely pity him. 

Not unfrequently ruralizing parties spread out their viands 
in the little glen, and one of those scenes deserves a separate 
record, It was a pic-nic from a village in the valley, and the 
party numbered in all about twoscore persons, some of whom 
came from the town before mentioned. The clear, benevolent- 
looking face of one of the elders it was a treat to glance at; and 
the four motherly ladies—one, evidently a widowed mother, for her 
daughter could scarcely be mistaken—should also be introduced 
to the reader. As soon as they had reached the glen they all 
joined in singing some pretty verses composed by a son, then 
dead, of the mourning-clad widow, in whose eyes the tears were 
soon standing. ‘The young folk then dispersed in groups, and the 
elders, after a while, made a pilgrimage to the giant oak. The 
elderly gentleman was an amateur naturalist, and he narrated 
some facts about oaks, which were listened to with pleased 
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attention. The happy illustrations with which he explained his 
meaning could not but catch the mind’s eye of even a careless 
observer, After dinner, which we shall not describe beyond 
saying that it was good but frugal, he read for half-an-hour from 
a new poem of great beauty, which has since taken its stand in 
the first rank of English sacred poesy. One or two of the younger 
folks made some pertinent remarks, and even the widow's modest 
daughter let a word of admiration escape at one of the finest 
passages. The party again fell into groups, when the widow’s 
daughter discovered that she had left under the oak tree a pencil 
with which she had been sketching. She started off at once to 
recover it, but found, when almost at the tree, that the son of the 
elderly gentleman was seated there, reading. She paused, but pro- 
ceeded, when she saw him raise his head and spring up and approach 
her. The pencil was at once found, but when she was about 
to return, a hand gently detained hers, In a few unaffected words 
the young man declared his love, and, who could have expected 
it! the modest maiden confessed, in silvery but distinct tones, that 
the declaration was not without sympathy from her. Here is 
no fungous sentimentality, but a candid avowal on both sides 
that they see in each other those virtues which promise well for 
such happiness as married life can yield in this sin-strewn world. 
No silly airs of affected unwillingness on the part of the modest 
maiden, no absurd attempt to flatter on the part of the lover ; 
but a true betrothment, waiting only the signature of parents, 
which they know full well will be at once appended, entered 
into seriously as such a compact, if any, deserves to be. Nor was 
it any sudden freak on either side. But the young man had been 
much in her society that day, and his half-formed resolutions had 
now become fully fledged in this brief withdrawal from her 
society, under the massy-branched oak. These resolutions were 
suddenly brought into effect in the unexpected manner we have 
narrated. 

On another occasion an atheistic young man held forth to a 
small auditory under our oak, which stood there a majestic 
monument of the goodness, power, and wisdom of that God whose 
existence he was denying. No God!—then who contrived this 
noble tree, with its exquisitely-complex apparatus of roots, trunk, 
branches, bark, leaves, fruit, sap, and pores? Who encased so 
grand a result in so small a space as that smooth little acorn, which 
has now turned to this gigantic tree? Some such feelings as these 
sprang up in the mind of one of the auditors, as he gazed down 
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upon the village-dotted valley, overspanned as it was with a 
beautiful cloud-mottled sky. 

A Mormonite lecturer, too, spread out his tinselled wares beneath 
our oak, and deseanted upon their beauties and uses ; but not one 
of his auditory would purchase any of his gewgaws. Indeed, how 
could they ?—for if you but took them into your fingers something 
was sure to break or tear. One simple-minded man, who could 
neither read nor write, seemed disposed to believe the loud bombast 
of the lecturer, but he was happily undeceived before long. 

And now we come almost to the finish of our biographic sketch. 
But there is still a notable event to chronicle. Pedestrians were 
seen to pass to and fro below the oak. Many complex pro- 
ceedings went on, and the result was that an immense channel 
was dug across the head of the valley. Through this channel in 
time a huge machine and its retinue darted along like a vast 
smoky monster, breathing white vapour. Tall posts, too, were 
planted, with long wires stretching between them, a series, as it 
might be, of continuous olian harps; and along these, oh, 
wonder of wonders! travelled the thoughts of men, at a speed 
compared with which that of the swiftest arrow was a snail’s-pace. 
What a mighty change since that ancient acorn first peeped above 
the ground! Then there was a wide and barren common, a valley 
without a village in it, asmall town and a landscape that could only 
be called semi-cultivated. Now we have a common clothed with 
green grass and yellow corn; a valley besprinkled with villages ; 
a town myriad-peopled, and dotted with steam engines; and a 
landscape that may almost be said to hum with the sound of 
labour. And what is, perhaps, the most wonderful change of all 
in that valley, there are, we may guess, many thousands of printed 
pages; many of them, we trust, containing what is fitted to make 
their readers better as well as wiser. 

The old oak is still standing, and will yet, perhaps, see more 
notable events than any of those which we have recorded. The only 
conclusion that the writer has to add is, that when every line 
which he has written upon this imaginary oak has been trampled 
into the mud of oblivion, even if that were at a period far more 
distant than the life of the oldest oak that ever grew, that then 


the reader will be still on the never-crossed threshold of a bound- 
less eternity ! 





